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This new municipal building in Aus- 
tin, Texas, was erected without rais- 
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first floor. (See the article by Mr. 
Morgan on page 70.) 
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Editorial Comment 


Let the Light So Shine 


ECENTLY I met a fellow traveler 
R across the table in a diner. We found 
we had begun our education at the 
same university—after graduation he went 
immediately into the employment of one of 
this country’s largest industrial enterprises 
and was just completing his twentieth year, 
while I had gone directly into the public 
service (in the current lingo of some, a “tax- 
eater”). His home city happened to be one 
in which I had been particularly interested 
for the reason that an old friend of mine had 
for the past two years held a responsible 
administrative post in the government of that 
city. And so I inquired as to the quality of 
city government he was getting or had been 
getting the last two years since the change 
of administration. His reply was quick and 
direct—‘‘Have seen no change, whatever.” 
To which I countered, “Just what change 
did you expect to see?” 

Again a quick answer, “A reduction in 
taxes,” which gave me an opening to point 
out the fallacy of tax rates as a criterion of 
the quality of government. He was quick to 
see the point, and then we passed from the 


cost to the service end of government and to 
my surprise my friend admitted no improve- 
ment in service. Fortunately for me, within 
the week I had not only received but read 
a summary statement of accomplishments in 
his city. The lowest fire loss in 17 years; an 
infant mortality rate of 32—the lowest in the 
history of the city and less than half that of 
the national average; the destruction of 
5,000 pounds of marihuana; cash discounts 
on purchases of $12,000—these are but a few 
of the more than 60 items listed and at a 
reduction of 25 cents in the tax rate, a lower- 
ing of the bonded debt by a quarter million 
dollars, and the adoption of a pay-as-you-go 
program for capital improvements. By this 
time my congenial friend was somewhat be- 
wildered over my knowledge of things he 
ought to know if for no other reason than 
that it was his money that was being spent 
—or saved. 

This incident raises a number of questions 
that may be asked in almost any city. Did 
this busy citizen look upon his local govern- 
ment as just a necessary evil? Had he ever 
received the annual municipal report or the 
leaflet which the city had sent out with the 
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current tax bills telling what services his tax 
dollar bought? If so, did he look upon it as 
political propaganda and throw it away, rely- 
ing entirely on local newspapers for city hall 
news? Had the city government failed to 
utilize the radio and other methods of re- 
porting that might have reached this citizen? 
We hazard a guess that Mr. Average Busi- 
nessman reads mainly his local newspaper, 
and journals in his special field, and his atti- 
tude toward government generally is condi- 
tioned by such slogans as “Business Not 
Politics Developed America,” “What Helps 
Business Helps You,” and “Public Employ- 
ees are Tax-Eaters.” Here is a challenge for 
local officials to get busy and tell their citi- 
zens what municipal services are being 
rendered, what they mean in their daily lives 
or what it would mean not to have them, 
what they cost; and to use language and 
symbols so that he who runs may read. 


* * x 


What Price Milk? 


HE news item appearing elsewhere in 

this issue on how a small city in North 

Carolina has solved its milk supply 
problem may be a straw in the wind as to 
the course of future action for other cities. 
With an average milk consumption of two 
quarts a day per family in the United States 
and an even larger figure for urban dwellers, 
the safeguarding of cost and quality of milk 
supply of our cities assumes an importance 
second only to that of the water supply. By 
and large municipal health departments are 
doing a good job at protecting the purity of 
the supply as evidenced by the fact that 
approximately 88 per cent of the milk sold 
in cities over 10,000 population is pasteur- 
ized. Cities have been less conscious of their 
responsibility to provide their citizens with a 


wholesome supply at a reasonable cost. 

Recent disclosures indicate that this prob- 
lem is not an easy one to solve. The investi- 
gation now in process in the city of Chicago 
at the instigation of the United State Depart- 
ment of Justice has revealed price fixing, 
intimidation of independent distributors, and 
numerous other unfair practices. It is likely 
that these conditions, perhaps less aggravated, 
exist in other cities. In attempting to combat 
such monopolistic practices, cities must real- 
ize that any action taken to increase the 
freedom of competition of milk distribution 
will accentuate another problem—the rank 
inefficiency of the distribution. A study made 
recently in Milwaukee showed that in over 
a thousand selected blocks in that city an 
average of 6.8 companies delivered in each 
block, with two or more companies serving 
every block but one. In an extreme case, 17 
companies were found to be competing in the 
same block. It was estimated that with a 
unified system of distribution a_ sufficient 
saving would be made to reduce the retail 
price to the consumer two cents a quart, or 
a 20 per cent reduction—a sizable item. 

As a solution of this dilemma in which cities 
are a victim to monopoly on the one hand 
and to wasteful competition on the other, 
consideration might well be given to two 
possibilities: establishing a unified distribu- 
tion system under franchise, or following the 
path blazed by Tarboro, North Carolina, and 
undertaking a municipal distribution system. 
These two plans are suggested merely as 
alternatives that might be considered. What- 
ever may be the ultimate solution, this much 
seems certain—the problem is so heavily 
charged with a public interest that it deserves 
careful study. For cities to ignore the pres- 
ent situation is to evade a responsibility of 
the greatest moment. 
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Municipal Activities in Movies 


By JOHN DEVINE* 


Assistant Director, American Film Center, Inc., New York 


Motion pictures can help city officials solve their public reporting problems; 
this article gives many practical suggestions as to subjects, methods, and cost. 


VER since municipal officials discovered 
that citizens have to be told what their 
government is doing, they have been 

trying to find convincing and attractive ways 
of reaching the public. Over the past ten 
years great improvements have been seen in 
the appearance and the content of municipal 
reports, until now there are a sizeable num- 
ber that tell their story in a way that is hard 
to criticize. But the problem has not been 
completely solved. Some cities are printing 
good reports, but how many people do they 
reach? A city of 100,000 may print 1,500 
reports but many of those go out of the city 
to professional brethren across the country. 
The number of people within the city who 
see the report is usually miserably small. 

The obvious thing to try to do then is to 
reach a much larger part of the city’s popu- 
lation by putting two of our newest tools, 
films and radio, to work on the job. This 
article will deal with films—not because 
radio is unimportant, but because it is an- 
other subject and something to be considered 
quite separately. 

If city officials are going to think at all 
sensibly about the use of films in public 
relations work, they must take the motion 
picture for what it essentially is—a means 
of communication. It can say in a new and 
forceful way the things that for many years 
have been conveyed to the few by the spoken 
word and the printed page. As soon as one 
realizes that movies are not just something to 
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*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Devine received an M. 
A. degree in political science in 1935 from the 
University of Chicago, was an apprentice with the 
Civil Service Assembly in 1935, and on the 
staff of the TVA personnel department in 1936. 
Under the sponsorship of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Administration of the Social Science Research 
Council in 1937 he made a study of films as an 
aid in training public employees, and in 1937- 
1938 he was in England on a Rockefeller Founda- 
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be entertained by or to be used as a hobby, 
the broad possibilities they have for reach- 
ing a new public begin to appear. 

By reaching all the people and showing 
them the tie between the essential city 
services and their entire lives, it will be pos- 
sible to give them the proprietary attitude 
toward city government which is so neces- 
sary as a support for capable government. 
Strange things can happen when the citizens 
have a hard time seeing benefits accruing to 
them from their tax payments. If through 
a film they can see what good city service 
looks like in action, they are not likely to be 
satisfied with anything less in the future. 


MuNICIPAL EXPERIENCE WITH FILMS 


Making films about municipal services is 
not a new idea. Over the past few years the 
film efforts of several cities have received 
attention, and there are undoubtedly others 
that have made films which were less pub- 
licized. 

Back in 1933, for example, when Detroit 
was having trouble collecting its city taxes, 
some of the officials decided that an effort 
should be made to carry their story to the 
public by way of the screen. Consequently, 
arrangements were made with a local news- 
reel company, whose releases reached the 
city’s theaters every week, to produce a 
three-minute subject on some one of the city 
services each week for 26 weeks. City em- 
ployees co-operated in the assembling of 


tion fellowship studying motion picture produc- 
tion techniques. Since 1938 he has been with the 
American Film Center, a non-profit corporation 
with a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
advance the use of films for public purposes. 
The Film Center will co-operate with any city 
considering a film in making technical arrange- 
ments for production. The address of the Amer- 
ican Film Center, Inc., is 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 
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material to go into the pictures. The pictures 
were fitted into the regular newsreels each 
week. They dealt with the widest range of 
municipal services — sanitation, education, 
police, health services, and many others. 
Each presented a short, lively picture and 
certainly told a great number of people 
things they did not know before. The last 
line on each of these, as spoken by the 
commentator, was: “And this service costs 
you ...... cents a week if you pay taxes on a 
home that is valued at $4,000.” Tax pay- 
ments picked up considerably, and although 
the officials in Detroit do not like to give all 
the credit to the film, they have an idea 
that it had something to do with the case. 

Louisville, Kentucky, has made a different 
sort of film. The city wanted a movie it 
could send around to schools, church groups, 
clubs, etc., to give a picture of the city 
services. A professional camera man worked 
with the research office in the city hall in 
making the picture. This film is silent and 
runs almost an hour without titles. When it 
is used, a representative of the city govern- 
ment accompanies it and talks while the film 
is being projected. The city uses its own 
16mm. projector and, with the projector 
easily portable, the showing of the film pre- 
sents no great problem. In a little over a 
year more than 55,000 people have seen it. 

The Winnetka, Illinois, film was made by 
one of the city employees who is an amateur 
cameraman. He took pictures of various city 
activities as he encountered them on his 
daily rounds, and when he had covered the 
field quite thoroughly he edited his material, 
put titles on it, and he had a film story of 
the Winnetka government. This has been 
used very successfully before local groups 
and also has been shown a great deal in 
other places. This again is a silent picture, 
which runs about an hour. 

In Cincinnati a group interested in pub- 
licizing the city government arranged to 
have a three-reel sound film made by a pro- 
fessional producer. This film goes in more 
for theatrical effects than the others men- 
tioned, and for that and other reasons may 
not be so suitable in serving as an example 
for future municipal films. The films were 
shown in local movie houses in Cincinnati 
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and compared favorably with other short 
subjects. These films apparently were in- 
tended to bolster up local pride rather than 
to give an accurate picture of what the city 
government was doing. 

The city of Portland, Oregon, has recently 
made a 16mm. silent color film on the city 
services. It was taken by the city photog- 
rapher, and the film runs for about 50 min- 
utes. In addition to showing the usual 
services within the city, such as police, fire, 
and sanitation, it goes outside the city to 
show the source of Portland’s water supply 
in the mountains. All this becomes quite 
effective in color. The film has been shown 
to about 50,000 people in all sorts of groups 


in Portland, and it is booked solidly for the 


next three months. Portland is at present 
planning another film. 

The city manager of Sewickley, Pennsyl- 
vania, has been using films recently to show 


progress in municipal undertakings to the f 


council. He has his own 16mm. camera, and 
the films are silent. When subjects illustrat- 
ing most of the city’s functions have been 
shown to the council, the subjects will be 
put together in one film to be shown to the 
public. 


A FEw SUGGESTIONS 


It is plain that films listed here are of 
great variety. There are differences in their 
photographic quality. Some of them were 
done by professional movie producers and 
some were done by amateurs. As sometimes 
happens, parts of the amateur work were 
better than parts of the professional work. 
Because of unexpected results of this sort, 
a hard and fast rule cannot be laid down on 
the choice between the two, but when it is 
financially possible to have regular motion 
picture technicians do the job it is a wise 
thing to do. If the choice is between an 
amateur film and no film at all, the amateur 
film should be made. 

One of the commonest weak points of 
these films is their dullness. A great deal of 
this is caused by the insistence on the part 
of municipal film makers in following the 
arbitrary budget breakdowns of city govern- 
ment in the organization of the film. This 
sort of encyclopedic presentation reaches the 
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ordinary citizen with very little force. That 
isn’t the way the city government affects his 
life. It is a set of interlocking and occasional 
services to him and doesn’t exist at all in the 
neat little compartments the budget people 
would like to have him accept. Of course the 
budget breakdowns are important for good 
bookkeeping, but we shouldn’t carry them 
too far. 

Most of the films dwell too much on in- 
animate objects. One of the principal 
advantages of a movie is that it moves. And 
that doesn’t mean having a group of pedes- 
trians walking back and forth past the public 
library. Real men and women should be 
photographed doing the city’s work, and 
particular emphasis ought to be placed on 
the ones who are working with their hands 
and backs. 

Another thing to be noted about most of 
these pictures is that they are too long. 
Twenty minutes is usually long enough for 
a single sitting for this kind of subject. If 
the material is planned carefully it can usu- 
ally be held down to that length. There are 
few things that are more tiresome than a 
shot that is kept on the screen too long, or 
an obvious point that is slaughtered by 
photographic redundancies. Of course it may 
very well turn out that what you want to 
say must take more than 20 minutes, and if 
that is the case you should seriously consider 
making two separate films. 

Careful planning of films can save a great 
many headaches. The sort of “wild-shooting”’ 
that has been indulged in on some of the jobs 
does not make good pictures. That is, just 
taking pictures whenever the spirit moves 
you and then arbitrarily connecting your 
vagaries will not leave you with anything 
to be proud of. 

Most of the films being discussed here are 
silent, and in consequence they are much 
less effective than they might be. No matter 
how it is rationalized, showing a silent movie 
to an audience that sees a couple of Holly- 
wood films a week is about like asking them 
to go down to the town pump for their 
drinking water. A 10-minute reel of sound 
can be recorded on 16mm. film now for 
about $35, and sound projectors are now 
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down to about $250 for the 16mm. size. A 
great many schools have bought sound 
projectors in the last couple of years, and 
they might be used at odd times and in the 
evening by the city government. 


How AsBouT THE Cost? 


So far there has been no direct mention of 
the cost of making municipal reporting films, 
the information many officials will want first. 
The answer is—just about any amount you 
can think of. The films discussed above 
ranged from an estimated cost of $200 to 
$25,000. In each of them there was a great 
deal of free labor service. Should these 
charges be made against a film or are they 
available everywhere? There is no way of 
answering these questions now, but we hope 
that there will be soon. If present plans for 
a film in a large eastern city go forward, 
detailed cost figures for materials and labor 
will be available for the first time. Such 
figures should be of great value to municipal 
officials to whom the whole film business is 
a great unknown. In spite of the lack of 
exact cost figures, it is possible to make 
some approximations. Suppose that a one- 
reel, 10-minute, reporting film were going 
to be made in 35mm. sound on a professional 
basis from beginning to end. That is, there 
would be a_ professional script writer, 
cameraman and assistant, sound man, and 
so on. The cost of the job would prob- 
ably run to at least $3,000. Of course 
if additional reels were being made at 
the same time the cost per reel would di- 
minish somewhat. This figure may be re- 
duced if city employees are able to perform 
some functions in connection with making 
the film. It should be remembered, however, 
that the chances for getting a good film are 
much better if the job is done by experienced 
technicians. 


Steps To Be TAKEN 


Merely looking at the films that have 
been made and deciding what is good and 
bad about them is not going to get any new 
films made. Positive action must follow. 
Positive action could begin by finding out 
what local means of production there are. If 
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municipal reporting films are going to be 
made and made economically, they can’t all 
be done in New York, Detroit, or Hollywood. 
So find out if there is an advertising film 
producer in the area; or maybe the state 
university has a film production unit; or per- 
haps a large local industry makes films about 
its products. 

If we assume for the moment that a city 
has made a film, and then try to go ahead to 
solve the problem of distribution, we shall 
find the solution much simpler than for other 
nonfiction films. It is the local people who 
should see the film, and it is usually possible 
to have the local movie owners show the 
picture on their regular programs. This is 
one reason why the film should be made in 
the 35mm. size to fit the theatrical projec- 
tors, and also a reason why the film should 
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be short so that room can easily be made for 
it on the regular program. Of course showing 
the film at the local movie houses won’t reach 
all the people, and for them 16mm. prints 
can easily be made for showing in the schools 
and before special interest groups. 

In addition to this general public relations 
film, some cities may find it valuable to do 
a short newsreel each year covering the im- 
portant city happenings. This film could be 
shown through the same agencies as the gen- 
eral film, and afier a period of years an ac- 
cumulation of these films would serve as a 
valuable history of the city’s progress. 

Today, then, we are possessed of a means 
of education that can reach almost every 
man, woman, and child in the community, 
and the stories of the cities are waiting to be 
told. 


Re-Housing a City Government 


By GUITON MORGAN* 
City Manager, Austin, Texas 


On the site of its two previous city halls, the city of Austin has erected a 
modern municipal building—without raising taxes or issuing bonds. How was 
this done, what did it cost, and what is its significance in terms of improved service? 


HE city of Austin recently held “open 

house” to its citizens in the new mu- 

nicipal building. Approximately 10,000 
people went through the building between 
the hours of two and seven Sunday after- 
noon, examining the many exhibits, looking 
through the offices, and meeting the staffs of 
the various departments. Department heads 
and their staffs acted as reception committees 
in their respective offices, meeting the visi- 
tors and explaining the work of the depart- 
ments. In the council hearing room a recep- 
tion committee of ladies (wives of council 
members, the city manager, and administra- 
tive officers) pinned a small bouquet of 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Morgan, who holds a C. 
E. degree from the University of Texas, was 
with the Texas State Highway Department, 
1920-22; assistant state bridge engineer, Texas, 
1923-30; county engineer, Travis County, Texas, 
1930-33; and city manager of Austin since June, 
1933. 


flowers on each visiting lady—about 2,900 
of these were used. 

During the-afternoon a “radio tour’ was 
made of the building, individuals being called 
on for impromptu remarks as they were en- 
countered in offices and corridors by the an- 
nouncer. The new building is adequately 
provided with bulletin boards for the display 
of pictures, charts, and exhibits of the serv- 
ices and work of the departments of the city. 
Incidentally, these are maintained currently 
and are of continuous interest, though they 
were particularly so during the open house. 

Contracts for the new building were let in 
November, 1937, as a PWA project—45 per 
cent of the cost being available as a grant 
from the federal government, and the city 
of Austin made available its money from cur- 
rent funds. No bonds had to be issued, no 
increase in taxes was necessary, and the 
building was therefore fully paid for when 
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completed. Since the new building was to 
incorporate parts of the walls and founda- 
tions of the existing city hall, all departments 
had to be housed in temporary quarters. All 
three of Austin’s city halls have been in the 
same location, which is the site of the first 
state capitol of the Republic of 
Texas. 

The entire cost of the new 
building was as follows: general 
construction, $165,490; electri- 
cal construction, $12,389; 
plumbing construction, $7,261; 
air conditioning, $37,671; fur- 
niture and fixtures, $9,875; 
paving and outside _ work, 
$4,380; and architectural and 
inspection, $12,889—a total of 
$249,975. 

The building is entirely fire- 
proof, the walls being partly 
solid masonry (retained from 
the old building) and partly 
brick and tile on a reinforced concrete frame. 
All lobbies and halls have terrazzo floors, 
but in the offices hardwood floors were used. 
The council and corporation court rooms 
have rubber tile floors, and the larger rooms 
and offices have acoustical treatment. 

Floor plan arrangements and architectural 
treatment presented numerous problems. The 
size of the building was more than doubled 
in order to provide the needed office space 
and at the same time to utilize the necessary 
frame of the old building. An adequate ar- 
rangement finally resulted and by the use of 
new floors and finish throughout, stone ve- 
neer for the outside and the use of steel case- 
ment windows, venetian blinds, and new 
doors and trim, the final appearance inside 
and out is modern and finished in all details. 
In fact, it is impossible to recognize any of 
the previous building. Indirect lighting was 
installed, and the entire building, except the 
jail and basement, was equipped for winter 
and summer air conditioning. 

The basement was given over to the usual 
uses, such as files, storage, mechanical and 
heating equipment, print shops, and radio 
equipment, with other offices grouped accord- 
ing to related functions on the three main 
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floors of the municipal building. 

The first or ground floor provides space 
for those offices with which the public is in 
constant contact, such as the water and light, 
tax, and accounting departments (see accom- 
panying floor plan). The finance director’s 
office is located conveniently to 
these major revenue offices and 
to the city clerk’s office. Per- 
manent files of these depart- 
ments are readily accessible by 
stairway to the basement. One 
wing of this floor is occupied by 
the council room, a private con- 
ference room which serves as 
the mayor’s office, the city man- 
ager’s office, and administrative 
and clerical office space. A cen- 
tral filing system is maintained 
in this latter office. All counters 
are of the low type now in use 
in many banks with special 
built-in filing equipment suited 
to the needs of the different offices. A fire- 
proof vault adjoins the accounting depart- 
ment. For convenience and ready access, the 
recreation department is located on the first 
floor. 

With the exception of the purchasing agent 
and legal department, the second floor is en- 
tirely occupied by engineering activities. 
These are the water, electric, and public 
works engineering offices, which are by far 
the largest of the departments, both as to 
personnel required and annual expenditures. 
Since a majority of the buying originates in 
these departments, the location of the pur- 
chasing agent is particularly convenient. 

These offices are also close to the legal de- 
partment, with which they have much busi- 
ness, and by being on the second floor the 
legal department is advantageously placed so 
far as the first and third floor offices are con- 
cerned. All engineering divisions and public 
works activities are served by a common de- 
sign and drafting division which is on the 
second floor. 

The third floor is occupied by the police 
department. In planning the arrangement of 
this floor, the primary object was to locate 
offices with regard to their functions and the 
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class of people who would normally have marked, numbered, and assigned to the vari- 

business with them. The police chief, traffic ous departments according to their needs. 

division, and judge of the corporation court The completion simultaneously with the city 

were therefore placed conveniently near the _ hall of a new central fire station and a new 

front elevator and lobbies, and the detective service building for the utility departments 

division, jail, and that part of the organiza- permitted the wrecking of the old fire station 

tion dealing with criminal elements were lo- and the conversion of that area into parking 

cated in the rear. In this way the public space. The service building and warehouse 

dealing with the police on traffic and similar _ facilities eliminated the previous inconven- 

matters are not apt to be thrown in contact ence and congestion resulting from trucks () 

with the more sordid phases of police work. in and around the city hall. 

The police desk and radio transmitters were In order to be completely modern and to ; 
: ‘ - rep eo phase 

located facing the main hall about midway of | get away from the name “city hall” which is The 1 

the building. The arrangement provides ade-_ likely to be associated too closely with infort 

quate space and equipment for a uniform “gangs” and “machine politics,” the new bled | 

crime reporting system, identification bu- building bears the name “municipal build- ne 

reau, and photographic and records rooms. ing” in stone letters on the front, which it is It 

A driveway and parking area is enclosed hoped will be synonymous with “service”— . 

: a cn : Cotto 
on the north and east sides of the building, both to the departments of the city govern- Speci 
with convenient access to stairs and elevators ment and in the minds of the people of er 
through a court yard. Parking spaces are Austin. nae 
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A National Center of Urban Information 


By C, E. RIGHTOR and LOUISE H. CLICKNER* 





The Municipal Reference Service, recently established in Washington 
by the Bureau of the Census to aid local officials and others, is a serv- 
ice and research agency on official information about cities over 50,000. 


NE of the essential tools of govern- 

mental research is the collection and 

analysis of materials on the various 
phases of organization and administration. 
The need for a national bureau where such 
information about all cities might be assem- 
bled has long been recognized and advocated 
from many quarters. 

It was as long ago as 1914 that John 
Cotton Dana, in addressing a meeting of the 
Special Libraries Association on the subject 
of “A National Bureau of Municipal Infor- 
mation,” suggested that . . . “this work be 
taken up by the Census Bureau. It now 
publishes a most interesting volume of sta- 
tistics of cities of 30,000 population and 
over, a volume which covers a large part of 
the field that would be covered by a bureau 
of municipal information. Would it add to 
its files the kind of information I have been 
speaking of and make itself a bureau of 
municipal information?” Professor William 
Anderson in his book, American City Gov- 
ernment, published in 1925, proposed that 
“the national government should make itself 
one of the principal agencies for providing 
municipal information, for educating local 
officials, and for promoting the improvement 
of local governmental processes” (pages 
76-77). 

In 1937 the Urbanism Committee of the 
National Resources Committee, in its report 
entitled, Our Cities; Their Role in the 
National Economy, in its discussion of urban 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Rightor, who was for 
many years a staff member of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental Research and later city controller 
of Detroit, is now chief statistician for the Divi- 
sion of States and Cities in the United States 
Bureau of the Census. Mrs. Clickner was for- 
merly on the staff of the United States Central 
Statistical Board and is now in charge of the 

ureau’s Municipal Reference Service. 

_ at July 1, 1938, as released November 16, 
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reporting and research (page 83), stated that 
it believed the deficiencies in the adequacy, 
consistency, and comparability of informa- 
tion about urban places could be and should 
be remedied, and to that end recommended 
that “a division of urban information should 
be created in the Bureau of the Census which 
would serve as a central depository and 
clearinghouse of all information about urban 
communities collected by all governmental 
agencies on all levels and by authoritative 
private organizations.” It continued with a 
discussion of how this information should be 
made available for use. 

What is the pressing need for a central 
reference service? In 1930, according to the 
official census, 56.2 per cent of the popula- 
tion of the nation was urban. Nearly one- 
third of the people lived in the 93 cities 
having a population in excess of 100,000. 
Counting suburbanites, it is fair to estimate 
that one-half the nation’s population, now 
estimated at 130,215,000,! is urban. This is 
a vastly different status than in 1900 when 
30,380,433 were urban, and 14,208,347, or 
18.7 per cent, were found in 38 cities over 
100,000 population. 

Increase in population has its consequences 
in governmental processes and problems. 
Concentration of people means that provision 
must be made for their safety, health, wel- 
fare, education, and happiness—with gov- 
ernment as the responsible instrumentality. 
City managers and other administrative of- 
ficials require no proof of these truths, even 
though it is not always realized by the 
ordinary citizen. Public officials year by 
year are confronted with demands for new 
governmental services, and, with limited 
revenues to finance the costs, they must seek 
to improve administrative processes in order 
to obtain a maximum of performance. 

Especially during the past decade, with 
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the assumption of new social services by 
government, renewed interest has been man- 
ifested in the democratic processes of all 
levels of government, with an increased em- 
phasis on competence and efficiency in ad- 
ministration. This in turn has brought greater 
attention to the need and facili- 
ties for research in government, 
not only by private agencies, 
which undertook the primary 
development in the field, but 
also by the governmental units 
themselves. 

The first step toward the es- 
tablishment of a depository of 
municipal data was taken in Oc- 
tober, 1936, when a subproject 
of the Federal Writers’ Project 
was initiated. This provided for 
the collection of documentary 
material including codes of or- 
dinances, departmental rules 
and regulations, periodic and 
special reports, organization charts, sur- 
veys, and similar data from 191 cities in the 
United States with a population over 50,000. 
Although the United States Conference of 
Mayors had advocated the project, it was 
agreed in conference that the material should 
remain with the federal government, with 
the Bureau of the Census as the logical 
agency to house it. All material collected 
was forwarded to the Bureau of the Census 
to assist in the creation of a Municipal 
Reference Service in the Division of States 
and Cities. 

The purpose of this Service is to assemble 
and maintain a collection of documentary 
material from cities, supplemented by pub- 
lications issued by quasi-public and private 
agencies interested in municipal research, 
such as state leagues of municipalities, tax 
associations, and university research bureaus. 
Through the analysis and indexing of this 
material, informational service on the or- 
ganization, powers, duties, and activities of 
municipal governments is made available to 
interested persons and agencies — federal, 
state, and local. Cities, for example, will be 
able to benefit from others’ experiences on 
specific subjects. The material, in so far as 
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possible, is being collected in duplicate; one 
set to be permanently retained in the office at 
Washington, and another set to be made 
available for loan to state and municipal 
officials and research workers. Loans are 
usually made on a three-weeks’ basis. In- 
quiries also are answered 
through correspondence. 

Since the Division of States 
and Cities has resumed the an- 
nual compilation of financial 
statistics of states beginning 
with 1937, there has been a 
need for all state financial docu- 
ments, and these are being se- 
cured. There are also other state 
and county documents which 
are required to provide munici- 
pal information on those func- 
tions still controlled by the state 
or county, as well as publica- 
tions of minor and special units 
of local governments, such as 
school, sanitary, port, and park districts. It 
is hoped later to expand the coverage to in- 
clude all cities of 30,000 population or more. 

At present the collection consists of more 
than 11,000 city and state documents, books, 
and pamphlets, and over 3,000 additional 
pieces of mimeographed and _ typewritten 
material which have been cataloged by sub- 
ject for ready reference. The Service, 
through correspondence, is endeavoring con- 
stantly to obtain all available information 
and keep it current. 

The subjects covered, in addition to such 
general references as the city charter, code 
of ordinances, city manual, organization 
chart, and general annual report, include 
council rules and proceedings, election ad- 
ministration, personnel and civil service, pen- 
sion or retirement system, purchasing, bud- 
gets and budgetary procedure, general 
financial reports, data on property valuation 
and taxes, police and fire regulations, build- 
ing inspection, smoke control, public health 
and hospitals, highways and streets, sanita- 
tion and waste removal, street lighting, city 
planning and zoning, housing, public welfare, 
parks and recreation, education, public and 
privately owned utilities, aeronautics and ait- 
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ports, cemeteries and crematories, liquor 
control, special regulatory ordinances, courts, 
industrial regulations, and research studies 
on various subjects. 

Indicative of the material now on file, the 
collection includes charters from 131 cities, 
91 codes of ordinances, 68 city organization 
charts and 198 departmental organization 
charts, civil service laws and regulations 
from 88 cities, council rules and regulations 
from 112 cities, 97 fire department regula- 
tions, 87 police manuals of regulations, 117 
building codes, 132 plumbing codes, 127 
electrical codes, 105 sanitary codes, 99 gar- 
bage ordinances, 63 smoke ordinances, 132 
city traffic codes, financial reports from 157 
cities, 107 zoning ordinances, and reports 
on airports from 47 cities. 

The collection of material from 192 cities 
(Jackson, Mississippi, having been added to 
the cities to be covered) and keeping it cur- 
rent is a tremendous undertaking. While 
still in the formative stage, it has been active 
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for several months, and has responded to 
many calls from federal agencies and state 
and local officials. The Municipal Refer- 
ence Service is not a library but is instead a 
service and research agency constantly ad- 
vised by the staff of the Census Bureau’s 
Division of States and Cities. It is this 
specialized type of overhead control and 
professional interest that precludes the Mu- 
nicipal Reference Service from being solely 
a collection of documentary material and 
distinguishes it as a vigorous, operating in- 
formational agency on state and municipal 
government. 

The Bureau is very desirous that the col- 
lection should be developed to be of greatest 
possible utility, but realizes that attainment 
of its objectives must be gradual and must 
depend to a degree upon the service ren- 
dered. The success and usefulness of the 
Service depends upon the continued coopera- 
tion of the states and cities and all agencies 
dealing with these governmental activities. 


City Ordinances Make Four Codes 


By HIRST SUTTON* 
Assistant to the City Manager, Saginaw, Michigan 


A revision of Saginaw’s ordinances will result in the adoption of 
four brief codes and all future ordinances will amend one of the codes. 


HE council-manager charter of Sagi- 
naw, Michigan, which went into effect 
in January, 1936, provided for the 
adoption of an administrative code to divide 
the administrative service into departments, 
divisions, and bureaus and further specified 
that all city ordinances should be revised and 
compiled. The latter requirement turned out 
to be a cumbersome assignment—and one 


* Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Sutton received an A. 
B. degree in public administration in 1933, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; did one year of graduate 
work at Southern Methodist University; was 
administrative apprentice to City Manager John 
N. Edy, Dallas, Texas, 1934-35; with Division 
of Procedures, WPA, Washington, D. C., 1935- 
36; and in present position since July, 1936. 





that could have been simplified by writing 
entirely new ordinance provisions. The task 
was begun by assembling the model ordi- 
nances listed in The Municipal Year Book 
and elsewhere. Existing local ordinances were 
surveyed and desirable or necessary provi- 
sions were marked for retention. Desirable 
provisions from both sources were then re- 
vised as needed and grouped into a tentative 
outline form and mimeographed. The “comb- 
ing” process, participated in by department 
and division heads, research assistants, and 
the city manager, followed and after more 
than two years’ work there gradually evolved 
the outline form finally adopted. Legal as- 
sistance of the Michigan Municipal League 
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was utilized on a per diem basis. 

Saginaw will have but four ordinances, ex- 
cluding franchises. These are the administra- 
tive code; the general code; the building, 
plumbing, and electrical code; and the zon- 
ing code. The first two' of these were 
adopted in December, 1938, and 
printed; the latter two will be 
released during the spring of 
1939. All future city ordinances 
will fit into the outline of one of 
the four codes and will therefore 
be amendatory in effect. Printed 
in loose-leaf form, the codes will 
be self-compiling and all amend- 
ments can be readily inserted in 
their proper places. The follow- 
ing outline indicates how this 
will be possible. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CODE 
(chapter headings) 


1. Administrative Departments 
2. Boards and Commissions 
3. Administrative Policy and Procedure 


GENERAL CODE (chapter headings) 


General Provisions 

. Public Safety (including traffic regulations 

and fire prevention sections) 

Public Welfare (specifying public nuisances) 

4. Public Morals and Conduct (covering dis- 
orderly conduct and gambling) 

5. Public Works (special assessments; side- 
walks, streets and alleys; sewers; water dis- 
tribution; collection and disposal of refuse; 
weights and measures; parks; cemeteries; 
street trees; airport and aviation; markets; 
conduit districts) 

6. Licenses 

7. Public Health (communicable 
foods; milk; sanitation) 

8. Recreation 

9. Harbor, Water Craft, Water Front 
The administrative code as finally adopted 

contains approximately 15 pages; the gen- 

eral code 85 pages. But before the “comb- 
ing”’ process, the latter code was several hun- 
dred pages in length. To reduce the bulk of 
the ordinances and make them more under- 
standable, excessive legal terminology was 


eliminated, provisions adequately covered by 


Ne 


Ww 


diseases ; 


1 Copies of these codes may be obtained from 
the city clerk of Saginaw, the administrative code 
being 50 cents and the general code $1.50. 
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state law or rules and regulations were de- 
leted with provisions made for adopting the 
state laws and codes by reference, and other 
sections which would be subject to frequent 
change or which were not considered appro- 
priate for inclusion in the brief codes were 
omitted. Authority to issue these 
latter sections in the form of 
rules and regulations was 
granted to administrative offi- 
cers, subject to approval of the 
city council, this procedure fol- 
lowing that used by most state 
legislatures in delegating author- 
ity for code-making. 

The general code will there- 
fore be supplemented by rules 
and regulations; these will be 
mimeographed in a distinctive 
manner and distributed to per- 
sons affected at less expense 
than a printed ordinance. They 
will be penal in nature and will 
have the same status, from an enforcement 
point of view, as an ordinance. Illustrations 
of some of these regulations are those des- 
ignating through streets and limited parking 
areas, those setting forth rules governing con- 
duct in public parks and buildings, regula- 
tions governing sanitary precautions in food- 
handling establishments, etc. 

In addition authority is granted the city 
manager by the administrative code for is- 
suance of administrative regulations which 
will contain such regulations as from time 
to time are necessary to provide for adequate 
functioning of departments — these will in- 
clude personnel regulations, purchasing pro- 
cedures in addition to those contained in the 
code, and instructions relative to multitu- 
dinous other matters of an administrative 
nature. These regulations will be mimeo- 
graphed on a distinctive paper stock and will 
comprise the administrative manual. 

The self-compiling feature of the loose- 
leaf codes makes unnecessary a revision and 
compilation of ordinances every ten years 
as required by the Saginaw city charter. It 
it made possible by the method of sectional- 
izing and by the loose-leaf binding. Each 
code is divided into chapters, articles, sec- 
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tions, and subsections in the order named. 
Article and section designations of a partic- 
ular provision are combined into a single 
reference number, the first digit of the sec- 
tion number representing the number of the 
article —e. g. subsection 702 is the second 
section of Article 7. Subsection numbers, 
when used, follow the section number, sep- 
arated by a decimal—e.g. subsection 3 of sec- 
tion 702 is noted as 702.3. Page numbers are 
not used in the codes; references and indexes 
make use of chapter and section numbers ap- 
pearing in the upper outside corner of each 
page. Under this arrangement, new provi- 
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sions, printed and inscribed in the same man- 
ner, and revised sections, completely rewrit- 
ten, will enable amendments to be readily in- 
serted in their proper places in each of the 
several codes. 

In addition to features of style already 
mentioned, others are: (1) adoption (as a 
part of the code) of maps showing official 
street names, street and alley closings, and 
the house numbering system (any future or- 
dinances pertaining to these subjects will 
amend the maps, which will therefore be 
self-compiling); and (2) a tabular license 
fee schedule for ready reference purposes. 


Intergovernmental Tax Exemption 


Municipal officials and employees throughout the country are vitally interested in 
the proposed legislation now before Congress which would remove the tax exempt 
status from federal, state, and local securities and salaries. Although we have re- 
frained from taking any official stand on this basic policy issue, we are eager to 
present to our readers the most reliable information and opinion available in order 
that they may draw their own conclusions. Unfortunately the space limitations of 
PuBLic MANAGEMENT prohibit the presentation of any careful analysis of this 
complicated problem. We have been fortunate, however, in securing for the 1939 
edition of The Municipal Year Book a very thorough and authoritative discussion 
of this whole subject by A. M. Hillhouse, professor of economics at Davidson 
College and until recently director of research for the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association. Because of the statistical tables and computations that Dr. Hillhouse 
has employed, it is not feasible to make a brief abstract of his very instructive 
article. The conclusions that he has reached, however, are presented here because 
they indicate the nature and scope of his treatise and in themselves should provoke 
further thought and inquiry. For the data and reasoning in support of these con- 
clusions, readers are referred to The Municipal Year Book for 1939, which will be 


published about April 15.—THE Epitors. 


IN previous studies the fiscal aspects of 
l . this problem from the viewpoint of states 
and municipalities have been neglected. 

2. The fiscal effects of non-retroactive 
legislation cannot be predicted with any re- 
spectable degree of statistical accuracy. Only 
the possibilities and probabilities can be 
delineated. 

3. The additional interest which states 
and municipalities would have to pay on fu- 
ture issues of taxable bonds would probably 
not be greater than one-fourth or one-half of 
1 per cent. 

4. The federal government would gain 


substantially from removal of reciprocal tax 
immunity; whereas states as a whole would 
lose, provided the additional interest rate to 
be paid on new taxable issues exceeded one- 
eighth of 1 per cent. 

5. The states (taken as a whole) would 
be granting to the federal government greater 
fiscal privilege than they would receive in 
return. This constitutes good ground for de- 
manding a subsidy in exchange for support 
of a constitutional amendment. 

6. If the additional interest rate did not 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent, the federal 
government, out of increased revenues de- 
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rived from taxation of bond incomes, could 
finance not only its own additional interest 
burden, but also an adequate subsidy to 
states and municipalities. Thus removal of 
the tax-exempt class could be accomplished, 
higher rates could be paid on government 
bonds to the benefit of holders 
of smaller means, and still, at 
the same time, the governments 
would not lose fiscally. 

7. The interests of the states 
in this issue are not homogene- 
ous. Aside from a subsidy, the 
states with large financial cen- 
ters stand a chance to gain; 
whereas the poorer states would 
suffer, particularly those with a 
high combined state and local 
debt burden. 

8. The interests of the mu- 
nicipalities are not identical with 
those of their states. Munici- 
palities might well oppose re- 
moval of the tax-exemption privilege until 
they have definite guarantees that they 
would be allowed to participate in the in- 
creased state-collected and federally collected 
income tax revenues. 

9. The ownership of tax-exempt obliga- 
tions by those in the upper income brackets 
is large, but less important, relatively speak- 
ing, than is generally believed. 

10. A wider adoption of state income 
taxes and some increases in state income tax 
rates might be encouraged by granting to 
states the right to tax the income from fed- 
eral bonds. 

11. The states and municipalities, if wise, 
would oppose all present attempts to reach 
the income from their bonds by Congres- 
sional legislation. At the same time, how- 
ever, they should forestall the drive for such 
legislation by drafting and actively sponsor- 
ing a carefully drawn constitutional amend- 
ment. 

12. Neither the Lonergan nor the Byrd 
proposed amendments adequately protect the 
interests of states and municipalities and 
therefore should be opposed. 

13. The states and municipalities are in a 
good position at present to secure something 
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from the federal government in return for 
their active support of a constitutional 
amendment. 

14. The public employee salary question 
and the tax-exempt securities question can 
legitimately be divorced. States and munici- 
palities might lend their support 
to an amendment which reaches 
the income from state and mu- 
nicipal bonds on condition that 
taxation of income earned in 
public employment be dropped 
from consideration. 

15. All tax exemption (both 
direct and reciprocal) of income 
from government bonds should 
be abolished. This would not 
only attain a socially desirable 
end, but also protect the state 
and local governments from dis- 
criminatory federal legislation. 

16. The states and munici- 
palities might bargain also for 
a subsidy to be paid from the increased fed- 
eral income taxes collected after removal of 
reciprocal exemption. This would reimburse 
them for the additional interest they would 
have to pay upon future bond issues. 

17. The states and municipalities might 
also require that a portion of the Social Se- 
curity reserve funds be used to buy state and 
municipal bonds. In this way the loss of de- 
mand for municipals from the upper income 
groups might be offset. 

18. Some of the so-called issues in this 
controversy are not issues at all. And some 
of the real issues are clouded by being 
phrased in non-scientific, emotional language. 

19. States and municipalities need to 
adopt a positive program. Sooner or later 
they will be forced to make up their legisla- 
tive and official minds on this issue. 

20. The problem is not of New Deal 
origin, and attitudes toward the New Deal 
ought not to enter into an evaluation of the 
pros and cons. Given the desired social end 
—gradual abolition of the tax-exempt class 
—it seems fairly certain that a way will 
eventually be found to remove the tax- 
exemption privilege from state and local 
bonds. 
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Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 
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Special Charges for Residential 
Refuse Collection 


To what extent do cities operating a refuse 
collection service charge fees for collection 
from residences? 


ya many cities operating a refuse 

collection service charge a fee for col- 
lecting from commercial establishments be- 
cause Of the special service rendered, very 
few make such a charge for collections in 
residential districts. Usually the funds for 
this service are provided solely from the 
city’s general revenues. However, there are 
a number of cities that charge a fee for the 
collection of refuse from properties other 
than commercial establishments. Among 
these cities is Morgantown, West Virginia. 
City forces collect the refuse from the back 
door, garbage and combustible rubbish being 
collected together, with ashes collected sepa- 
rately. The frequency of collection for the 
former is twice a week throughout the year, 
and for the latter twice a month. The fees 
charged for this service are $6.00 a year for 
the garbage and combustible rubbish and 
$6.00 a year for the ash collection service. 
There is no limit on the amount of refuse ac- 
cepted at each collection. 

Sacramento, California, collects the refuse 
from the back door or basement either once 
or twice a week. Depending upon the fre- 
quency, a charge of 50 cents to 75 cents per 
month is levied. Fresno, California, charges 
45 cents a month for one collection weekly of 
a 30-gallon can, and 80 cents for two collec- 
tions weekly of a 30-gallon can. Unlimited 
collection is made of grass, shrub, and tree 
trimmings once or twice a month, according 
to which weekly service the customer pur- 
chases. In Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, a 


twice-weekly collection of garbage and com- 
bustible rubbish is made by the city forces. 
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Collections are made from either the back 
door or the alley. The service fee charged is 
$1.50 or $2.00 for a three-month period. In 
addition to these cities, Palo Alto, California, 
charges 65 cents for once a week, $1.00 twice 
a week, $1.50 three times a week, and $3.00 
six times a week. The frequency is deter- 
mined by the director of public works. A 
collection consists of one canful and one-half 
cubic yard of rubbish for each call. 
Redlands, California, collects 50 cents a 
month from each residence, and Berkeley, 
California, has a varying charge based on 
the size of container and the number of col- 
lections a week. The average cost for a 
household is about $7.50 a year. LaGrange, 
Illinois, has a monthly charge of $1.00 for 
garbage, 50 cents for rubbish at the rear of 
the house, and $1.00 for rubbish in the base- 
ment. Miami Beach, Florida, collects 10 
cents for each regular-sized container. The 
city of Decatur, Georgia, collects a tax of 
$4.00 a house per year to finance part of the 
refuse collection and disposal expense, the 
remainder being paid from general revenues. 
—NorRMAN HEBDEN, assistant director, 
American Public Works Association. 


Definite Tenure for City Managers 


What cities provide definite tenure for the 
city manager? 

FN gcesnisi made about two years ago 

revealed that ten city managers were 
serving under definite tenure provisions. The 
cities they were serving at that time were: 
one-year tenure — Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; Big Rapids, Michigan; Crystal Falls, 
Michigan; Charlottesville, Virginia; and 
Kenilworth, Illinois; two-year tenure — 
Montrose, Colorado; and Waynesboro, 
Pennsylvania; four-year tenure — Grand’ 
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Mere and St. Lambert, Quebec; and six- 
year tenure—Waynesboro, Virginia. In ad- 
dition it was discovered in the same study 
that there were 11 city managers who had 
actually served under a tenure contract. 
These city managers were: James O. Convill, 
Astoria, Oregon; L. B. Dutrow, Front 
Royal, Virginia; F. R. Buechner, Piqua, 
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Ohio; George R. Young, Glencoe, Illinois; 
J. Henri Valiquette, Grand’Meére, Quebec; 
A. P. Hancock, Kerrville, Texas; H. L. 
Burdette, Monroe, North Carolina; Herbert 
A. Thomas, Mt. Desert, Maine; M. J. Rut- 
ledge, St. Lambert, Quebec; R. M. Cooksey, 
Thomasville, North Carolina; and Arthur 
M. Field, Winchester, Virginia. 
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Municipal Finance and Personnel 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


Important developments in municipal finance and personnel administration 
are distilled for the busy administrator from publications of the Municipal 
Association, the Civil Service Assembly, and other sources. 
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FINANCE 
To Tax State and Municipal Salaries 


ONE phase of the current controversy 
over the taxable status of governmental 
salaries and income from government securi- 
ties was brought to a head when the federal 
House of Representatives on February 9 
passed the Public Salary Tax Act of 1939 
(H.R. 3790). The same bill was reported 
favorably by the Senate Finance Committee 
on February 22, and passage within a short 
time seems probable. 
This new legislation has three provisions 
of particular importance: (1) It is provided 





“Tue Bonp Buyer’s” INDEX ON 
MunicipaL Bonp YIELDS 
(Twenty Large Cities) 
1939 1938 1937 1936 1935 
% Jo %o %o Jo 


| re 277 316 262 325 3381 
nae 2.76 307 274 311 3.61 
Mar. ........ 280 3.05 290 3.04 3.55 
in. ....... 28 28 68 if 
May ............ 3.08 3.09 3.12 3.39 
June ........... 3.05 3.04 3.00 3.46 
July u...... 3.00 306 299 3.31 
Aug. ...... 3.01 294 295 3.25 
Sept. ....... 288 295 291 3.34 
ot ........ 26 Ss 25 32 
Nov. wu. -... 290 3.15 285 3.34 
| nee 2.83 317 269 3.23 


Lowest Yield—2. 62%, January 1, 1937 


Highest Yield—5.69%, May 1, 1933 
Source: Weekly Bond Buyer, March 4, 1939 











that the salaries of all state and local officials 
and employees shall be subject to the federal 
income tax beginning with the calendar year 
1939. It should be pointed out, however, 
that this applies only to compensation re- 
ceived during or after 1939, so returns need 
not be filed this year for 1938 income. (2) 
The bill specifically prohibits the retroactive 
application of the tax as imposed by the bill 
or as it may be established by court decisions 
or Bureau of Internal Revenue regulations. 
This prohibition does not apply, of course, to 
incomes of state and municipal employees 
who have not previously been exempt—e.g. 
persons engaged in “proprietary” activities 
of governments as opposed to “essential gov- 
ernmental functions.” (3) The bill gives the 
specific consent of the United States to taxa- 
tion of salaries and wages of federal employ- 
ees “by any duly constituted taxing author- 
ity having jurisdiction to tax such compen- 
sation,” provided that such taxation is not 
discriminatory. Thus the act grants this 
power to tax not only to states but to any 
municipality which has the power to levy an 
income tax. 

This new legislation is the outgrowth of 
the Presidents’ proposal to abolish all inter- 
governmental exemptions affecting the ap- 
plication of income taxes. More important 
fiscally than the taxation of governmental 
salaries is the power to tax the income from 
government securities, but to date no definite 
action has been taken by Congress along 
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this line. Hearings have been held and a 
number of witnesses heard, but no bills have 
been acted upon. 


Tax Instalments Popular in Cities 


eye than one-fourth of the larger cities 
in the United States now require pay- 
ment of local property taxes in one lump 
sum. Semi-annual collections are the most 
frequent plan of payment, approximately 
one-half of the cities of more than 30,000 
population gathering their taxes in two in- 
stalments. A substantial number are collect- 
ing in three or four instalments, while 16 
permit payment in 10 or 12. Among Cana- 
dian cities of comparable size seven of 18 
cities still collect in one instalment, while the 
balance are pretty evenly distributed among 
collections in two, three, four and five pay- 
ments. 

The trend toward payment of taxes in sev- 
eral instalments has been continuous during 
the past eight or nine years and was directly 
promoted by the depression. In 1931, for 
example, only one city in a reporting group 
of 300 permitted quarterly payments. By 
1934 the number had increased to 29 and in 
1938 approximately 50 cities followed the 
practice. 


Gas Tax Refunds to Cities 


Of the 36 states granting tax refunds or 
exemptions on municipal gasoline pur- 
chases, 7 refund tax payments on gasoline 
used for all purposes. The remaining 12 
states make no exemptions or refunds. All 
gasoline taxes paid by local governments are 
refunded in Colorado, Delaware, Michigan, 
Montana, New Jersey, West Virginia, and 
New York. States making no refunds or ex- 
emptions include Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Ver- 
mont, and Wyoming. In the remaining 29 
states, the law allows for granting of refunds 
only when gasoline is purchased for non- 
highway purposes such as heating, lighting, 
cleaning and dyeing, and operation of sta- 
tionary gas engines. 


PERSONNEL 


University to City Hall 


ADISON, WISCONSIN, is the first 
city to take advantage of the plan for 
cooperative arrangements between the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin, the state director of 
personnel, and municipal governments in 
Wisconsin, whereby the latter can obtain 
carefully selected students to work after 
their graduation as government apprentices. 
Apprentices are eligible for a loan from the 
University, taken during their senior year, 
and repay it from their apprentice salary 
earned the year following. A graduate in 
sociology at the University has been recom- 
mended by the University Public Service 
Scholarship Committee and approved by the 
director of personnel of the city of Madison 
to serve aS a government apprentice case 
worker. Madison plans to take another ap- 
prentice in the near future, while Milwaukee 
and Wauwatosa have plans in the making for 
an apprenticeship arrangement. Thus far, 
32 apprentices have been employed by the 
state government of Wisconsin. 


Los Angeles Internship Training 


WENTY-SEVEN college graduates of 

California universities have graduated 
from the internship program conducted since 
1933 by the Department of Budget and 
Research of Los Angeles County, and eight 
more will complete their year of internship in 
June, 1939. Interns are selected by an un- 
assembled competitive examination open to 
graduates of all recognized colleges in the 
state and receive a stipend of $50 per month. 
Each intern spends at least three months in 
each of the divisions of the Department of 
Budget and Research: the budget division, 
the division of administrative research, and 
the systems and procedures division. They 
are assigned to experienced staff men and 
assist them in their problems. The depart- 
ment is a staff agency for the chief adminis- 
trative officer and the board of supervisors, 
and by virtue of this unique position, its 
work provides the interns an ideal oppor- 
tunity to obtain an over-all view of a large 
local governmental unit in operation. A series 
of field trips to the various county depart- 
ments and institutions is a part of the prac- 
tical education of the intern. The staff mem- 
bers of the department give weekly lectures 
on current governmental problems, and of- 
ficials are brought from outside the county 
service to talk to the students about their 
problems. Although interns are not prom- 
ised a job at the end of their training, 23 
now hold positions in the county service, 
which they obtained through open competi- 
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tive examination. Competition for the in- 
ternships is restricted to students who have 
majored in public administration, political 
science, and kindred subjects. 

Two other Los Angeles County depart- 
ments operate separate and valuable intern- 
ship programs. The Civil Service Commis- 
sion launched its program along the same 
general lines of the internship program of the 
Department of Budget and Research. Two 
college graduates who are interested in pub- 
lic personnel administration are chosen annu- 
ally to undergo a year of training as student 
personnel technicians. In 1937 a new type 
of career recruitment training program was 
inaugurated in the county when the Agricul- 
tural Commissioner, noting the success of the 
internship program in the general field of 
public administration, established a similar 
program to meet the specialized needs of his 
department. The program is modeled after 
the plan of the Department of Budget and 
Research, modified only by the technical and 
scientific requirements of the agricultural 
department. At the end of this year, six col- 
lege graduates will have been trained in the 
field of agricultural administration —FRrep- 
ERIC L, ALEXANDER, staff member of the Los 
Angeles County of Budget and Research in 
charge of the internship program. 


Survey of City Jobs and Pay 


MORE adequate information on the num- 
ber of employees and the amount of 
payrolls for non-federal governmental agen- 
cies will be available soon from a nation- 
wide survey planned by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The Bureau has 
for some years been collecting data regard- 
ing employment and payrolls in manufactur- 
ing and other industries which are a leading 
source of information on the trends in em- 
ployment in this country. A major gap in 


the material was the lack of information 
concerning the employees and payrolls of 
state, county, and city governments; yet the 
total number of employees of such units is 
generally considered to be at least as great 
as the number in any one of our major in- 
dustries. 

The coverage of the survey as planned is 
quite wide. It is hoped to study all state 
governments, all cities with populations of 
100,000 or more, and all counties in which 
those cities are located, together with a rep- 
resentative sample of smaller cities and their 
counties and of rural counties. The initial 
effort has been confined to a trial study oper- 
ated in 25 counties in five states selected for 
the purpose of illustrating different types of 
problems in order to learn accurately what 
problems and obstacles are involved before 
starting the work on a large scale. As soon 
as the trial study is finished, probably within 
the next month, the main survey will start. 


Modernizing Test Procedures 


AN electrical recording and reproducing 
system was recently used for the first 
time by the department of personnel and 
civil service of the Chicago Park District in 
giving stenographic tests to 1,400 persons. 
Working in conjunction with sound engi- 
neers, an experienced dictator made disk re- 
cordings of the instructions and dictation to 
be given. An amplification reproduced this 
recording in each section of the examination 
at precisely the same speed, tone, and vol- 
ume. The result, from the standpoint of 
examination administration, was highly satis- 
factory. Since the new method produces 
effective standardization for each section, it 
appears to answer the question of attaining 
uniformity in oral instructions and exercises 
for large examinations. 
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News of the Month 














Council-Manager Plan Adopted 
by Seven Cities 


aves cities have adopted the man- 
ager plan since the beginning of 1939, 
making a total of 480 council-manager cities 
and counties. These cities are: Abilene, Kan- 
sas (5,658); Buford, Georgia (3,357); Fort 
Collins, Colorado (11,489), by ordinance; 
Greendale, Wisconsin; Houlton, Maine 
(6,865); Johnson City, Tennessee (25,080) ; 
and Knoxville, Tennessee (105,802). Yon- 
kers, New York (134,646), adopted the plan 
at the November, 1938, election. Sioux City, 
Iowa (79,183), at a special election on 
March 1 turned down a proposal to adopt 
the manager plan. 

Council-manager government was restored 
to Knoxville by act of the state legislature in 
January, 1939, to become effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1940. The council-manager form, orig- 
inally established in 1923, was voted out 
of existence by the state legislature in May, 
1937, in the face of opposition of the Knox- 
ville charter group, who tried in vain to 
secure a referendum, and of the state senator 
of Knox County. The Knoxville voters in 
1938 elected a mayor pledged to the re-estab- 
lishment of the manager plan. 

Widespread interest in the manager plan 
is shown by the bills introduced in state legis- 
latures and the interest of citizen groups. 
Three bills have been introduced in the 
Pennsylvania legislature, one to permit third- 
class cities to adopt the manager plan, an- 
other to give Philadelphia a new charter with 
a city manager and PR, and a third to permit 
counties to establish the office of county 
manager. Bills which would enable Illinois 
and Indiana cities to adopt the manager plan 
have been introduced in the respective state 
legislatures, and in Ohio a bill which would 
allow counties to adopt the county-manager 
plan is before the general assembly. Bills 
before the Georgia legislature would provide 
council-manager government for Athens and 
Manchester. A bill has been introduced in 
the Rhode Island legislature providing coun- 
cil-manager government with PR for Provi- 
dence to replace the present form of govern- 
ment adopted in 1866. In Washington, D. C., 
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a survey organization in a recent report to 
the Senate and House Committees on the 
District of Columbia recommended that 
Congress reorganize the District government 
and create the post of district administrator 
appointed by a city council to operate as a 
city manager. Duluth, Minnesota (101,463), 
will vote on April 4 on the adoption of a 
council-manager charter, and in South 
Euclid, Ohio (4,399), a charter commission 
has recommended the adoption of the man- 
ager plan. 


Taxicabs Regulated by Franchise 


UNDER a franchise granted to a holding 

company which combined most of the 
existing taxicab companies in the city, the 
city of Dallas received franchise taxes for 
the calendar year 1938 amounting to 
$17,545. The franchise arrangement was for- 
mulated by the taxicab companies on their 
own initiative as a means of obtaining 
greater operating efficiency and enforcement 
of taxicab regulation. Previous to the fran- 
chise agreement, the city’s powers permitting 
it to license taxicabs, to examine operators, 
and to regulate cruising practices had been 
extremely difficult of enforcement because of 
the vigorous competition among the different 
companies, resulting in labor disputes, price 
wars, and violation of regulations pertaining 
to cruising. 

Approximately 200 taxicabs, including all 
but two companies, are regulated by the pro- 
visions of this franchise, which went into 
effect January 1, 1938. The franchise is not 
exclusive and any taxicab company desiring 
to operate in the city of Dallas may be 
granted a similar privilege or may operate 
under license. The franchise does not inter- 
fere with private regulatory ordinances. It 
may be altered by the city council when 
changes are deemed necessary to insure ade- 
quate service to the public. The council may 
also terminate the franchise whenever any 
of its provisions are violated. It insures the 
collection of damage judgments by requiring 
a $10,000 liability bond for that purpose. It 
definitely regulates cruising practice and 
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gives the police department the authority to 
provide and control taxi stands. It stipulates 
that the supervisor of public utilities rec- 
ommend reasonable rules and regulations, 
make reasonable orders with respect to taxi- 
cab service, recommend rates, prescribe the 
number of cabs permitted to operate, inspect 
equipment and license operators, and ex- 
amine the books to insure that the correct 
payment of the franchise tax is made to the 
city. Finally, the franchise ordinance levies 
a tax of 4 per cent on gross receipts. In ad- 
dition, the grantee pays ad valorem taxes 
and other lawful local charges imposed upon 
him. 

In executing the provisions of the ordi- 
nance, the question arose as to whether the 
gross receipts tax applied to the full amount 
of fare taken by the driver or whether it ap- 
plied only to the two-thirds which goes di- 
rectly to the taxicab company—the remain- 
ing one-third going to the driver. This dif- 
ference was corrected in an amendment to 
the ordinance excluding from the tax the 
wages or percentages paid to the driver. Dur- 
ing 1938, 63 cabs of two companies not cov- 
ered by the franchise operated under the old 
taxicab license ordinance and paid license 
fees amounting to approximately $1,500.— 
Hat Mose ey, city manager, Dallas, Texas. 


City-Owned Milk Plant Lowers Price 


( REATED to meet a health emergency, a 
municipally owned milk business in Tar- 
boro, North Carolina, has proved successful 
in handling the milk problem in this city of 
about 6,500 people, according to the North 
Carolina State Department of Conservation 
and Development. During the infantile pa- 
ralysis epidemic of 1918, Tarboro became 
alarmed because of lack of pasteurization fa- 
cilities among neighboring farmers. Utterly 
lacking precedent, the city council neverthe- 
less decided to build a dairy with tax money. 
Producers bring milk to the plant, where 
they receive 25 cents a gallon, leaving a mar- 
gin of 5.75 cents per quart for the dairy. The 
city retails milk at from 4 to 6 cents less than 
the average North Carolina price; the cost 
has been greatly reduced since the beginning 
of the enterprise. Daily sales run around 
400 gallons, and all costs of operation, plus 
cost of building and equipment, have been 
paid from profits. The plant is regarded in 
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Tarboro with the same familiarity and un- 
concern as any other department of the city, 
and the state conservation department re- 
ports that the dairy ranks above the average 
in inspection rating. 


Parking Meter Operating Study 


4 ke city of Portland, Oregon, where 
1,420 parking meters were installed in 
March, 1938, has made extensive studies of 
the operation of the meters. Some observa- 
tions of O. R. Bean, Portland’s commissioner 
of public works, resulting from these studies 
are: public opinion will be against meters 
until the people see the advantages . . . op- 
position must be expected for a few days... 
do not install too many, thus forcing all park- 
ing out too far . . . meters allow motorists 
to park near their shopping places . . . use 
the automatic type of meter . . . place the 
meter high enough to be seen over the auto- 
mobile hood . . . enforce meter parking re- 
quirements through police because enforce- 
ment is necessary for success . . . enforcement 
will eliminate double parking, all day park- 
ing, and driving around block to find parking 
space . . . loading and unloading should be 
permitted at the most up to 10:00 or 10:30 
am. .. . heavy, constant loading points 
should have loading zones without meters 
. .. meter installations are usually started by 
meter company salesmen . . . meters are not 
successful in outlying districts . . . meters 
will help parking lots and garages for all day 
parking . . . if installed and if they survive 
the first opposition, meters will be there to 
stay ... repair parts should be furnished by 
the meter company under guarantee . . . re- 
pairs are not extensive . . . eliminate overtime 
indicator to avoid argument with motorists 
. .. collect money through a responsible em- 
ployee of the city auditor or city treasurer 
. .. for each meter there must be a number 
and a separate account of collections ... 
reports should be made regularly . . . seal 
each meter with a numbered seal to be sealed 
and broken only by employees of the city 
auditor or city treasurer. 

The government of the District of Colum- 
bia has prepared a set of specifications for 
parking meters based on tests of 17 different 
types of meters recently made by the United 
States Bureau of Standards. These speci- 
fications neither mention nor recommend any 
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particular brand of meter. Neither can they 
be adopted as is, for they were drawn up for 
climate, temperature, and other conditions 
which prevail in the District of Columbia 
and must therefore be adjusted to fit local 
conditions before being used in any other 
city. These specifications, however, are val- 
uable to any city that is considering install- 
ing meters because they have resulted from 
exhaustive tests. Copies of the specifications 
may be obtained from PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 


College Aids Cities in Municipal 
Report Contest 


se for revising the reporting meth- 
ods of many Massachusetts towns comes 
from the annual town report contest spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Selectmen’s As- 
sociation, an organization which includes on 
its membership roll every active selectman 
in the state. Two cups are awarded each 
year to the town over 5,000 population and 
to the town under 5,000 which have pub- 
lished reports that come nearest to fulfilling 
the requirements of an ideal report. The 
Massachusetts State College, whose govern- 
mental research service is assisting in the 
drive for more interesting, readable, and con- 
cise town reports, has developed facilities for 
making detailed analyses of individual re- 
ports and suggestions for improvements, in- 
cluding aid in preparation and layout. 


Bicycle Operation Regulated for 
Safety 


VERY bicycle owner in Wilmette, Illi- 
nois, a suburban community near Chi- 
cago, will be required to obtain a metal li- 
cense plate after June 1, 1939. The licenses 
will be renewed on a yearly basis, and each 
vehicle must be inspected by the police de- 
partment to insure compliance with mechan- 
ical requirements set up by ordinance. The 
public and parochial schools will provide 
bicycle testing lanes, and the pupils will as- 
sist with the inspection. Provisions of the 
ordinance will be explained to the school 
children as part of the safety program in the 
Wilmette schools. 
The ordinance is designed to hold acci- 
dents to a minimum by prohibiting the op- 
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eration of bicycles on congested streets and 
highways. Bicycle parking zones will be pro- 
vided in the business district. Bicycle oper- 
ators are required to observe all traffic signs 
but may ride on sidewalks except in certain 
designated places and they must give pedes- 
trians the right of way. When two or more 
persons in a group are operating bicycles, the 
ordinance provides that they must ride in 
single file. Extra passengers on the same 
bicycle are prohibited. 

All bicycles must be equipped with a horn 
or other signaling device, and night riders 
must provide a headlight visible for no less 
than 200 feet and a red reflector on the rear 
fender. Trick riding and high speeds are 
made illegal under terms of the ordinance. 
The chief of police is empowered to suspend 
licenses for a period not to exceed 30 days 
or to revoke them for violation of the ordi- 
nance. Conviction of violation is punishable 
by a fine of not less than $1.00 nor more than 
$200. Many other cities, including such large 
cities as Dayton and Indianapolis, have 
adopted stringent regulations for bicycles. 


Library of Congress Starts Special 
Municipal Collection 


8 dpe: closer relationships between the fed- 
eral and local governments have led the 
Library of Congress to build up a special 
collection in the municipal field. Members of 
Congress, Congressional committees, govern- 
ment departments, and other federal agen- 
cies, as well as students of government gen- 
erally, are constantly in need of detailed cur- 
rent information relating to urban govern- 
ment, which the Division of Documents of 
the Library has only partially been able to 
meet. For research purposes in the Library 
of Congress there is a very special need 
of a complete collection of all municipal 
codes, ordinances, council proceedings, mu- 
nicipal departmental reports, surveys, city 
maps, plans, charts, and so forth. Though 
the Division of Documents has acquired and 
made available the most extensive collections 
of official publications in existence, in the 
past the emphasis has been principally on 
federal, state, and foreign governmental pub- 
lications. Constant effort has been made to 
secure and make available at least one copy 
of all official publications issued currently by 
the various jurisdictions. The collection of 
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state publications has been developed 
through the publication of a monthly check 
list of state publications. Certain of the 
states have even provided by act for the cer- 
tain distribution of all their publications to 
the Library of Congress. 

Steps taken by municipal officials toward 
permanent arrangements for regular deposit 
of all city documents in the Library of Con- 
gress will serve not only the practical needs 
of the federal government but also the 
rapidly increasing needs of students of mu- 
nicipal administration. For purposes of his- 
torical record, it will be of great value to any 
municipality to have a complete file of all its 
municipal publications deposited perma- 
nently in the Library of Congress, one of the 
principal centers of historical research in the 
world.—JAmes E. Cuitps, chief of the Di- 
vision of Documents, Library of Congress. 


Police Aid Boys’ Club Work 


M ETROPOLITAN police departments in 
increasing numbers are engaging in 
boys’ work as a major activity in an effort to 
curb juvenile delinquency. Police activities 
include direct supervision of big brother 
leagues, schoolboy patrols, Junior G-Men, 
and athletic clubs in close co-operation with 
such organizations as crime prevention bu- 
reaus, Friendly Service clubs, and Boy Scout 
troops. 

Police departments of Washington, D. C., 
San Francisco, Cincinnati, and New York 
City report successful operation of programs 
for the underprivileged and juvenile delin- 
quent. In Washington arrests of juveniles 
under 17 decreased from 354 in 1933 to 92 
in 1937 following the establishment of social 
and athletic clubs. Cincinnati police officials 
report that not one of 39 delinquent boys 
turned over in 1936 for rehabilitation has 
resumed criminal activities. Co-operation be- 
tween the courts and police is employed by 
some cities, such as Norwalk, Connecticut, 
where police do away with a first offender’s 
court appearance in an effort to correct and 
readjust. Here one policeman is detailed 
to serve as a liaison officer between the de- 
partment and the courts in juvenile cases. 

Other cities, including Wichita, Kansas; 
Detroit and Saginaw, Michigan; Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, California; Columbus, 
Ohio; Indianapolis, Indiana; Portland, Ore- 


gon; Denver, Colorado; and Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania, co-operate with social and 
civic organizations in operating crime pre- 
vention bureaus. In these cities, also, police 
departments detail officers to co-ordinate re- 
lations between police departments and the 
bureaus. Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, and 
Bridgeport police forces recently organized 
Boy Scout troops to assist in regulating ac- 
tivities of delinquents and underprivileged 
youths. Bridgeport, in addition, gave 22 
“rookie” policemen special training in con- 
tact work with the youth of the city. Other 
organizations for suppression of juvenile de- 
linquency include Philadelphia’s Crime Pre- 
vention Association, which helped reduce the 
number of juvenile arrests from 11,656 in 
1932 to 6,500 in 1936; Los Angeles’ Co- 
ordinating Council, which co-ordinates work 
of various groups in juvenile fields; and 
juvenile divisions of the Saginaw, Michigan, 
and Berkeley, California, police departments. 


Re-Housing Bureaus Help Low-In- 
come Families Find New Homes 


4 Bw problem of finding suitable dwellings 
for many families forced, because of 
slum-clearance, to leave the few localities in 
which they can afford to live is being solved 
in a number of cities through operation of 
re-housing service bureaus. Such service bu- 
reaus have been established, on either a tem- 
porary or permanent basis, in New York 
City, Toledo, Chicago, and other cities. Their 
chief task is to assist slum dwellers to find 
new homes which comply with at least mini- 
mum standards of health and safety. 

A major problem facing most re-housing 
bureaus involves opposition by property own- 
ers and residents near demolition projects to 
settlement of the slum-dwelling group in 
their midst. To facilitate harmonious rela- 
tionships between these opposing interests, 
re-housing bureaus in some instances have 
set up advisory councils composed of repre- 
sentatives of such interested groups as relief 
agencies, real estate concerns, and neighbor- 
hood clubs. The first job of a re-housing 
bureau is to make an analysis of families to 
be displaced and of the probable accommo- 
dations they will require. From this analysis 
the bureau may be able to determine the size, 
price and location of vacancies needed for 
these families. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 

















ODIFYING Ordinances. Several state mu- 

nicipal leagues with WPA assistance are 
undertaking a state-wide codification of local 
ordinances. The League of Oregon Cities will 
continue for another 18 months a project on 
codification of ordinances, the project staff con- 
sisting of 30 workers, with three non-relief su- 
pervisors. Work for eight cities has been com- 
pleted, and 34 additional cities have made ar- 
rangements with the League for similar work. 
The North Carolina League of Municipalities 
received a WPA allocation of $153,000 for a 
state-wide codification project. The Montana 
Municipal League has initiated a WPA project 
for ordinance codification, with the co-operation 
of the University of Montana, and the League 
of North Dakota Municipalities has started a 
similar project. 


Cities Study Pension Plans. Municipal offi- 
cials of Benton Harbor, Ferndale, and Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, are studying pension plans for 
municipal employees. Voters of Ann Arbor and 
Ironwood, Michigan, in November voted to set 
up a pension system for police and fire depart- 
ments only. 


Community Forests. There are in the United 
States more than 1,500 community forests which 
contain about three million acres, according to 
the Forest Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. More than 143,000,000 
trees have been planted in these forests. It is 
estimated that the eventual net return from 
properly managed forests will range from $3 to 
$5 an acre annually. These forest areas are 
owned by cities, counties, school districts, and 
other local units for the production of timber 
crops, recreation, watershed protection, and va- 
rious other purposes. 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, International City Managers’ Association, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, National 
Association of Assessing Officers, National Asso- 
ciation of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, and United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors. 


Fire Department News. The fire department 
of Providence, Rhode Island, has produced a 
new moving picture on fire prevention. With 
the co-operation of the school board it is being 
shown in all junior and senior high schools . . . 
Cincinnati is installing a completely new fire 
alarm system at a cost of $278,000; also a new 
drill tower and officers’ college is being erected 
at a cost of $108,000. 


White Crosses for Traffic Deaths. Oklahoma 
City has adopted the practice of painting large 
white crosses on city pavements at the spot 
where a person has been killed in a traffic acci- 
dent. Each cross is numbered consecutively as 
the fatalities occur. For example, the cross 
carrying the number “4” indicates that the 
fourth traffic fatility of the year occurred at 
the spot. 


Trailer Camp Ordinance. The city of Dayton, 
Ohio, on February 15, 1939, adopted a com- 
prehensive ordinance setting forth regulations 
under which house trailers may be used for 
human habitation. The ordinance sets forth 
detailed requirements for trailer camps as to 
location, sanitary and other facilities, refuse 
and sewage disposal facilities, water supply, 
management of camp, time limit on stay in 
camp, etc. 


Epidemic Threatens a “City” Tree. The Lon- 
don plane, long a favorite tree with city for- 
esters, is threatened by a killing epidemic, ac- 
cording to the United States Department of 
Agriculture. More than 7,000 trees have died 
in Philadelphia and nearby New Jersey. Bal- 
timore has lost more than 700 trees. This 
tree is often called a sycamore in this country. 
Information on handling this disease in trees 
can be obtained from the division of forest 
pathology, Bureau of Plant Industry, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Garbage-Fed Hogs Source of Disease. Hogs 
fed on uncooked garbage are the major source 
of human trichinosis, according to studies made 
by the United States Public Health Service, 
and many cities contribute directly to the 
spread of this disease by feeding garbage to 
hogs. Studies made show that about 5 per cent 
of the hogs fed on uncooked garbage are in- 
fested with trichinae. 
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Radio-Type Water Leak Locators. A pitom- 
eter survey revealed some large water leaks 
in the water system of Bristol, Virginia, but the 
city had been unable definitely to locate them. 
The use of a radio-detector instrument, how- 
ever, located within less than 18 inches the ex- 
act point of two different leaks, each of which 
was causing a loss of 100,000 gallons of water 
every 24 hours. P. A. Goodwyn, city manager 
of Bristol, received favorable comment on his 
work in an editorial in a recent issue of Water 
Works and Sewerage: “Modern methods and 
equipment in water works practice have been 
nowhere more effectively demonstrated than in 
Bristol.” 


Fire Apparatus Specifications. City Manager 
Clarence H. Hoper of Alliance, Nebraska, on 
the basis of information obtained from city 
managers of half a dozen other cities and from 
the National Fire Protection Association, has 
prepared a 26-page set of specifications for an 
automobile pumper unit, which the city re- 
cently used in receiving bids for this apparatus. 


Joint Operation of a Park. The cities of East 
Cleveland and Cleveland Heights, Ohio, in 1938 
received from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a do- 
nation of 236 acres to be used exclusively for 
park purposes. The property was the residence 
estate for 35 years of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., 
and the development of the property as a park 
is being directed jointly by City Managers C. 
A. Carran of East Cleveland and H. H. Can- 
field of Cleveland Heights. 


Firemen Inspect Dwellings. Three fire de- 
partments have recently completed inspections 
of dwellings. In Birmingham, Alabama, a total 
of over 30,000 homes were inspected, and in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, where the fire de- 
partment recently completed its first general 
dwelling inspection campaign, special attention 
was given to rubbish, heating appliances, and 
electric wiring. The Cincinnati fire department 
in 1938 inspected 75,000 dwellings and 55,000 
apartments, which accounted in part for a sub- 
stantial reduction in the number of alarms. 


Solicitation for Police Benefits. The Illinois 
State Department of Insurance on February 1 
released a statement announcing the results of 
its investigation of the Police and Sheriffs’ As- 
sociation of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, urging all 
businessmen and police officers to be on guard 
against a scheme to solicit memberships among 
merchants of from $5 to $25 with the promise 
of using the profit to secure insurance protec- 
tion for members of the police force. The Mil- 
waukee Association of Commerce advised that 
this organization had encountered difficulties 
with law enforcing officers in several states, par- 
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ticularly in Ohio arid Nebraska. The investiga- 
tion by the Illinois Insurance Department was 
prompted by complaints from the merchants 
and city officials of Oregon, Illinois. 


Prohibiting Fireworks. The city council of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, recently adopted an 
ordinance prohibiting the sale and use of all 
fireworks except for special displays. The model 
fireworks law prepared by the National Fire 
Protection Association has been introduced re- 
cently in the state legislatures of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, and Indiana. 


Electric Rates Cut. Tupelo, Mississippi, the 
nation’s first city to install TVA electric power, 
recently reduced rates on industrial power about 
5 per cent and on commercial power about 11% 
per cent. This new schedule, worked out by 
TVA experts, represents the second cut in 
Tupelo’s rates and brings the rates below the 
TVA standard. 


Flag as Safety Reminders. The city of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, has installed in a public place a large 
five-by-eight foot white flag carrying the words 
“Another Safe Day.” If a fatal traffic accident 
occurs the flag is lowered for a short period. 


Films for Police Training. A sound slide-film 
on selective enforcement has recently been com- 
pleted by the Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute. The film, twenty-first in the Insti- 
tute’s series of sound-slide and motion picture 
safety films, shows how traffic officers should be 
assigned to cover the city most effectively. The 
films may be borrowed from the Institute with- 
out charge, except the costs of shipping and in- 
suring. 


Racing Information Banned. Enacted by a 
recent special session of the legislature, Penn- 
sylvania’s new anti-gambling law prohibits the 
distribution of any form of gambling informa- 
tion by private wire. Approval by the state pub- 
lic utility commission is required for use of a 
private wire. 


Establish Federal Real Estate Board. To 
bring about a better co-ordination of federal ac- 
tivities involving the buying and selling of real 
property and the leasing of buildings, the Presi- 
dent has recently set up a Federal Real Estate 
Board. In addition to making recommendations 
as to the purchase or disposition of land, this 
Board is directed to study the situation in dif- 
ferent communities adversely affected by the 
loss of tax revenue on land purchased or ac- 
quired by the federal government. Real estate 
now held by the federal government would yield 
in excess of $90,000,000 a year to states and 
localities, if Congress consented to its taxation. 
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Los Angeles Housing Contract Invalid. The 
Los Angeles, California, city attorney has ruled 
that the city charter prohibits execution of a 
proposed contract between the city and the 
United States Housing Authority for a $25,000,- 
000 low-cost housing project. The charter pro- 
vides that the city may not incur liabilities un- 
less specific appropriations are made therefor. 
Housing authority officials have told the city 
council that no estimate of the liabilities which 
the municipality would incur by the contract 
could be made with accuracy, and since no esti- 
mate of expense is available, the council, it was 
ruled, could not legally make an appropriation. 


“Unemployables” Build Relief Homes. A du- 
plex adobe dwelling to house two relief families 
has recently been built by “unemployable” re- 
lief labor under the direction of Los Angeles 
County Department of Rehabilitation. Total 
cost of the dwelling was the salary of one 
county paid employee. and $900 for materials. 
Plans are being made for expansion of the proj- 
ect, which is estimated to save taxpayers $12.50 
per month for each family housed. 


Record City Property. A complete inventory 
of all city-owned real estate, equipment, and 
improvements is being taken for the first time 
in Denver, Colorado. Fifteen workers already 
have been employed, and it is estimated that 
106 WPA workers will be used to count and tag 
equipment. Total cost of the project is esti- 
mated at $51,439 of which the city will pay 
$5,458. 


Lowest Electric Rates. The city of Eugene, 
Oregon, on February 1 reduced the electric rates 
of its municipally owned electric utility. 
Eugene now has the lowest commercial rate 
and next to the lowest residential rate in the 
United States. The residential schedule offers 
housewives 100 kilowatt-hours (electricity for 
lighting, refrigeration, and small appliances) 
for $2.12 a month. The only city with lower 
residential rates is Tacoma, with a charge of 
$1.70 for 100 kilowatt-hours. The present us- 
age of electricity in Eugene is nearly three times 
the national average. 


Municipal Liquor Profits. The city of Inter- 
national Falls, Minnesota, recently decided to 
use $50,000 of its 1938 liquor revenues to pay 
the city’s share of the cost of two municipal 
buildings. Four other Minnesota towns, ranging 
in population from 800 to 1,300, reported net 
profits from the operation of their municipal 
liquor stores in 1938 as follows: Lake Benton, 
$3,878; Lakefield, $5,282; Mahnomen, $7,820; 
Pine Island, $8,500. The town of Foley, with a 


population of 800, has found that the profits of 
the municipal liquor store will make it unneces- 
sary to levy a real estate tax in 1939. Six Min- 
nesota municipalities recently voted in favor of 
instituting or continuing municipal operation of 
liquor stores. 


New Rules and Regulations. New rules and 
regulations for the control of (1) milk supply, 
(2) minimum requirements for eating and 
drinking establishments, and (3) water service 
applications, billings, and collections, have been 
prepared by the city manager of Saginaw, 
Michigan, and approved by the city council. 


Cities Ask One New Revenue. A 10 per cent 
municipal sales tax on liquor is advocated by 
the League of West Virginia Municipalities, 
which, if adopted, will recover for the cities 
about the same amount they lost under the 
tax limitation laws. Municipal officials of West 
Virginia have concentrated on this particular 
plan and have decided to push no other dur- 
ing the current legislative session. 


Small City Centralizes Motor Equipment. 
The city of Fort Collins, Colorado, population 
11,000, has placed all motorized movable 
equipment and some other pieces under the 
jurisdiction of a central motor equipment 
bureau. The equipment is operated on a rental 
basis and all maintenance and operating expen- 
ses, as well as replacements, are paid out of the 
fund so created. Each piece of equipment is 
given a rental value on a basis of hours, miles, 
cubic yards, or other unit. 


Regulating Water Conditioning. With a view 
to preventing mistakes or accidents which might 
lead to the contamination of the city’s water 
supply, the New York City Board of Health 
recently issued a regulation requiring concerns 
engaged in chemically treating water in build- 
ings to obtain permits from the department. 
The regulation is directed specifically at the 
use of devices for water conditioning and cor- 
rosion treatment. 


Employees on Strike Dismissed. All 19 of 
the employees of the St. Louis municipal water 
works who were suspended after the recent un- 
successful strike of operating engineers have 
been permanently dismissed from the city’s 
service. Seven of the men who were operating 
engineers were dismissed after hearings, while 
the others—oilers, coal packers, and firemen 
who had joined the operating engineers’ union — 
were dismissed without hearings because they 
were not in good standing with the firemen’s 
union. 























Recent City Manager Appointments : 








W. T. McItwatn, Jr. 


F. L. Hendrix.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Clearwater, Florida, on February 6, 
1939. Born in Clearwater on March 29, 
1898. Education: high school. Experience: 
cashier of local title and trust company, 
1919-25; in real estate and insurance busi- 
ness, 1925 to time of appointment as man- 
ager. Mr. Hendrix has been chairman of the 
Clearwater board of school trustees for the 
last four years. 

W. T. Mcllwain, Jr. — Appointed city 
manager of Fort Pierce, Florida, on February 
1, 1939. Born at Abbeville, South Carolina, 
June 20, 1903. Education: B. S. in E. E., 
1925, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Au- 
burn, Alabama. Experience: operator at 
light and water plant, draftsman and engi- 
neering, city of Lakeland, Florida, 1926-34; 
purchasing agent and assistant city manager, 
Lakeland, 1934 to January 31, 1939. 


WALTER C. SMITH 


J. O. VAUGHN 


Walter C. Smith.—Appointed city man- 
ager of Wheeling, West Virginia, effective 
April 1, 1939. Born in McMechen, West 
Virginia, on August 28, 1887. Education: 
graduated in engineering from the Virginia 
Military Institute. Experience: partner in a 
civil engineering firm, Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, 1909-33; director, Ohio County, West 
Virginia, Relief Administration, 1933-36; 
city engineer, Wheeling, West Virginia, 1936- 
38. 

J. O. Vaughn.—Appointed city manager 
of Cornelia, Georgia, on January 2, 1939. 
Born in Cornelia on September 12, 1909. 
Education: attended high school. Experi- 
ence: salesman, Coca Cola Company, Cor- 
nelia, 1936; salesman for The Texas Com- 
pany, Clarkesville, Georgia, 1937; and chief 
of police, Cornelia, April, 1937, to January, 
1939, 





The average length of service of the 468 city managers in office 
at the end of 1938, including all cities served, was seven years and 
six months. Sixty, or 13 per cent, have been managers for 15 years 
or more; 149, or 32 per cent, have managed cities for 10 years or 
longer; while 271, or 58 per cent of all managers in office at the end 
of 1938, had had five or more years of manager experience. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 




















MuNICIPAL AUDIT PROCEDURE. National 
Committee on Municipal Accounting, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago, 1939. 54pp. 50 
cents. 

A revision of a tentative outline published 
by the committee four years ago, this bulletin 
will serve as a complete guide in the audit of 
municipalities and other public bodies. The 
principles of municipal auditing are discussed, 
and a suggested procedure for a general com- 
plete municipal audit is included. The scope of 
independent post-audits, qualifications of audi- 
tors, the contact between the municipality and 
auditor, and the audit report are among the 
topics considered. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF MUNICIPAL PUBLIC 
Works. By Donald C. Stone. Public Ad- 
ministration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 344pp. $3.75. 

In this volume, for the first time, the public 
works department is examined from the stand- 
point of the administrator rather than the tech- 
nician or engineer. The book traces the essen- 
tials of management —the principles, proced- 
ures, and techniques which have emerged as 
valid for application to governmental affairs— 
and translates them into terms of municipal 
public works administration. Based to a large 
extent upon actual installations of procedures 
and practices in various cities during recent 
years, the book is a practical working tool for 
the administrator “on the job” and should be 
on the desk of every municipal engineer and 
public works official. Mayors and city man- 
agers also will find it extremely valuable. An 
important feature is the wealth of illustrative 
material, including 70 forms, all of which have 
been tested by actual use in a number of cities. 


OrAL EXAMINATIONS IN Civit SERVICE RE- 
CRUITMENT. By W. V.. Bingham. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1939. 32pp. 50 cents. 

The study considers briefly the problems in- 
volved in the use of oral examinations, and de- 
scribes the oral interview methods used by the 
employment board of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. Methods of train- 
ing examiners, the use of a graphic rating scale, 
and other means for increasing the reliability 
and validity of interviews are suggested. 


TypicAL Net MONTHLY BILLs For ELEc- 
TRIC SERVICE: CiTrEs of 50,000 PopuLa- 
TION OR More. Federal Power Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. February, 1939. 
52pp. 10 cents. 

This report gives the rates charged for elec- 
tric service in 191 cities over 50,000 population 
on January 1, 1938, for residential, commercial 
light, commercial power, and industrial services. 


MUNICIPAL POLICE ADMINISTRATION IN 
Texas. By R. Weldon Cooper. University 
Publications, University of Texas, Austin. 
1939. 320pp. 

This study, though written with special ref- 
erence to Texas cities, is in fact a manual of 
police administration that will serve as a trust- 
worthy guide to the practical police administra- 
tor whatever his geographical location. Police 
organization, departmental management, public 
relations, records and measurement of police 
activities, personnel administration, and prop- 
erty management are among the topics discussed. 


THE Drrect Tax BuRDEN ON Low INCOME 
Groups. By J. M. Leonard. National Mu- 
nicipal League, 309 East 34 Street, New 
York. 1939. 36pp. 35 cents. 

This is a careful and courageous attempt at 

a comparison of the direct taxes levied on simi- 
lar family groups in 150 cities. The city, special 
district, county, and state taxes directly levied 
on a family of four persons with an income of 
$2,500 and a $5,500 home are computed for 
each of these cities. Officials and researchers 
will find here a helpful analysis of the elements 
that make up the cost side of the municipal 
ledger. 


PENNSYLVANIA PLANNING: ANNUAL RE- 
PoRT NUMBER, January, 1939. Penn- 
sylvania State Planning Board, 928 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
38pp. 

This report, though related specifically to the 
Pennsylvania situation, is an excellent outline 
of the objectives and methods of state and local 
planning. The place of planning in public ad- 
ministration, land use planning and control, 
long-term capital budgets, and the mechanics 
of planning are among the topics discussed. 
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[ March 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CopE OF ORDINANCES OF THE CITY OF SAGINAW. 
Volume One, Administrative Code. 50 cents. 
Volume Two, General Code. $1.50. Apply 
to Shirley W. Corrigan, city clerk, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 1938. 

Directory OF NortH DAKOTA MUNICIPAL OF- 
FICIALS, 1938-39. League of North Dakota 
Municipalities, Box 420, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. 1938. 33pp. $2. 

FEDERAL RELATIONS TO RESEARCH. National 
Resources Committee, Washington, D. C. 
1939. 30pp. 10 cents. 

GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE 
City oF New York. (Fourth Edition.) In- 
stitute of Public Administration, 302 East 35 
Street, New York. 1939. 18pp. 25 cents. 

ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIALS IN MUNICIPAL Gov- 
ERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION. By Charles 
M. Kneier. Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33 
Street, New York. 1939. 632pp. $3.50. 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
City GOVERNMENT OF Concorp, NEw Hamp- 
SHIRE. By Public Administration Service. 
Limited supply available from Concord, New 
Hampshire, City Council. 1939. 147pp. 

PENNSYLVANIA STATE-LocAL RELATIONS IN 
Roaps, TAx ABATEMENT, AND GASOLINE TAX 
DIsTRIBUTION. Pennsylvania Local Govern- 
ment Commission, Harrisburg. 1938. Vari- 
ously paged. 

RELATION OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT TO 
RESEARCH. By Clifford J. Hynning. National 
Resources Committee, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 255pp. 50 cents. 

STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENT IN NEw York. 
(Volume IV of Reports of New York State 
Constitutional Convention Committee.) Sec- 
retary of State, Albany. 1938. 879pp. 

Use oF ADVERTISING BENCHES AT BUS AND 
STREET CAR STOPS AND IN PuBLic Parks. 
American Municipal Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago. 1939. Spp. 50 cents. 

You AND Your Community. By L. J. 
O’Rourke. D. C. Heath and Company, Bos- 
ton. 1938. 69lpp. $1.84. (Textbook for 
high school civics classes.) 


FINANCE 


A CLASSIFICATION OF INCOME AND EXPENDI- 
TURES FOR MUNICIPALITIES. By Arthur N. 
Lorig. University of Chicago Libraries, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 32pp. 

BUDGETING FOR CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALITIES. 
League of California Municipalities, 448 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles. 1939. 107pp. 
$2.50. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LocaAL GOVERNMENTS 
In Georcia. By Lloyd B. Raisty. University 


of Georgia Press, Athens, Georgia. 1938, 
355pp. $1.50. 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
IN OKLAHOMA FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDING 
June 30, 1937. Oklahoma Tax Commission, 
Oklahoma City. 1938. 155pp. 

MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES FOR 
CALIFORNIA MUNICIPALITIES. League of Cali- 
fornia Municipalities, 448 South Hill Street, 
Los Angeles. 1939. 177pp. $2.50. 

Motor FvEt TAXATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By Finla G. Crawford. The Author, College 
of Liberal Arts, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 1939. 134pp. $1. 

Our TaxEs—AND WHat THEY Buy. Public 
Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 1939. 32pp. 10 cents. 

Pusiic Utitity TAXATION IN OHIO. By James 
Carlton Dockeray. The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Press, Columbus, Ohio. 1938. 200pp. 
$2.40. 

RECENT EXPERIENCE WITH OVERALL TAX LimI- 
TATION LAws; TWELFTH REPORT OF THE 
NEw YorkK STATE COMMISSION FOR THE RE- 
VISION OF THE TAx Laws. The Commission, 
Albany. 1938. 40pp. Legis. doc. no. 71. 

REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS OF 1938 CONFERENCE 
OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAX Ap- 
MINISTRATORS, JUNE 26, 27, 28, 1938. Feder- 
ation of Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1939. 66pp. 

State Tax YIELD Statistics: 1938. Tax Pol- 
icy, 309 East 34 Street, New York. Decem- 
ber, 1938-January, 1939, entire issue. $1.50. 

TAXATION OF GOVERNMENTAL SECURITIES AND 
SALARIES; HEARINGS BEFORE THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON TAXATION OF GOVERNMENTAL 
SECURITIES OF THE SENATE PURSUANT TO 
S. Res. 303 (75th Congress). Pt. 1. January 
18, 1939. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1939. 85pp. 

Tax PAYMENTS AND STATE AID IN MIssourI 
BY COUNTIES, 1931-1936-1937. Chamber of 
Commerce, St. Louis, Missouri. 1939. 32pp. 

Tax RELATIONS AMONG GOVERNMENTAL UNITS. 
By Roy Blough and others. Tax Policy 
League, 309 East 34 Street, New York. 1938. 
226pp. $2.75. 

THE MENACE OF EXPERT APPRAISALS TO STAND- 
ARDIZED ASSESSMENTS. By John A. Zangerle. 
1938. 22pp. (Apply to author, Auditor of 
Cuyahoga County, Cleveland, Ohio). 


PERSONNEL 


REPORT OF THE MINIMUM WAGE DIVISION ON 
Cost oF LivING SURVEY AND WAGE STUDIES, 
1937-1938. The Division, Arizona Industrial 
Commission, Phoenix. 1938. 59pp. 

THe CLASSIFICATION PLAN; HEALTH DEPART- 
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MENT. Personnel Commission, Health and 
Welfare Departments, Louisville, Kentucky. 
1938. 92pp. 

THE PLACE OF THE MEDICAL UNIT IN A PUBLIC 
PERSONNEL AGENCY. By A. R. Dawson. Civil 
Service Assembly, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. 1938. 6pp. 25 cents. 

TRAINING IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEW 
YorK STATE: PROGRAM AND Poticiges. The 
University of the State of New York Press, 
Albany. 1938. 20pp. 


PLANNING 


ProGREss BEING MADE IN COMMUNITY For- 
Ests. United States Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1938. 13pp. 

REGULATIONS FOR THE PLATTING OF LAND (SuB- 
DIVISION REGULATIONS) ADOPTED May 20, 
1938. City Planning Commission, Saginaw, 
Michigan. 1938. 11pp. 

STATE CONSERVATION OF ReEsouRCcEs. By Clif- 
ford J. Hynning. National Resources Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C. 1939. 116pp. 15 
cents. 

STATUS OF ORGANIZATION OF STATE, TERRITO- 
RIAL, AND REGIONAL PLANNING BOARDS AND 
OF FrELD Orrices. National Resources Com- 
mittee, Washington, D. C. 1939. 36pp. 

SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS OF PLANNING TECH- 
NICIANS CONFERENCE, 1938. National Re- 
sources Committee, North Interior Building, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. Variously paged. 

(1) ZonInG ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE. 6pp. 
(2) ZONING AND ZONING ADMINISTRATION IN 
CHICAGO. 18pp. Metropolitan Housing Coun- 
cil, 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago. 1938. 


HEALTH 


NATIONAL HEALTH SuRVEY, 1935-1936; PNEU- 
MONIA IN URBAN UNITED STATES: FREQUENCY, 
SEVERITY, AND MEpIcAL Care. United States 
Public Health Service, Washington, D. C. 
1938. 14pp. 

NINTH ANNUAL YEAR BOOK OF THE AMERICAN 
PusLic HEALTH ASSOCIATION 1938-1939. The 
Association, 50 West 50 Street, New York. 
1939. 120pp. $1.50. 

OrriciAL City HEALTH ORDINANCES 1938, C1Ty 
or Los ANGELES. Department of Health, Los 
Angeles, California. 1938. 47pp. 

THE Fretp Unit 1n Locat Pusiic HEALTH 
SERVICE; TENNESSEE AND MISSISSIPPI, 1930- 
1937. By Harry E. Handley. The Common- 
wealth Fund, 41 East 57 Street, New York. 
1938. SOpp. 25 cents. 


WELFARE 


FEDERAL AID FOR RELIEF. By Edward A. Wil- 
liams. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York. 1939. 269pp. $3.25. 

ADEQUATE FAMILY Foop ALLOWANCES AND How 
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TO CALCULATE THEM. Family Welfare Asso- 
ciation of America, 130 East 22 Street, New 
York. 1939. 35pp. 40 cents. 

Five YEARS OF RURAL RELIEF. By Waller 
Wynne, Jr. United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 1938. 160pp. 


UTILITIES 


INFORMATION REGARDING PuBLic LiABILiTy IN- 
SURANCE ON TAXICABS IN VIRGINIA CITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, Travelers 
Building, Richmond. 1939. 8pp. 25 cents. 

GOVERNMENT CORPORATIONS AND STATE LAw. 
By Ruth G. Weintraub. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York. 1939. 
200pp. $2.75. 

ArrpPorT LIGHTING. United States Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, Washington, D. C. 1938. 
40pp. Civil Aeronautics Bulletin No. 10. 

OWNERSHIP AND REGULATION OF PUBLIC UTILI- 
TES. G. Lloyd Wilson, ed. American Acade- 
my of Political and Social Science, 3457 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
Annals, January, 1939, entire issue. $2. 

SERVICE CHARGES IN GAS AND ELECTRIC RATES. 
By H. F. Havlik. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 1938. 234pp. $2.75. 

WATER RATES FOR SERVICE OUTSIDE THE Cor- 
PORATE LIMITS BY VIRGINIA MUNICIPALITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond. 1938. 6pp. 25 
cents. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


OPERATION OF INCINERATORS IN VIRGINIA CITIES. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond. 1939. 4pp. 25 
cents. 

Tue Pusiic Works ADMINISTRATION. By Jack 
F. Isakoff. University of Illinois Press, Ur- 
bana. 1938. 166pp. $1.50. 

REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON DEPRECIA- 
TION; DEPRECIATION PRINCIPLES AND METH- 
ops. National Association of Railroad and 
Utilities Commissioners. State Law Report- 
ing Company, 30 Vesey Street, New York. 
1938. 85pp. $1.50. 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR HIGHWAY MATE- 
RIALS AND METHODS OF SAMPLING AND TEST- 
ING ADOPTED BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
oF STATE HiGHway OrricrALs. The Associa- 
tion, 1220 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1938. 383pp. $2. 


TRAFFIC 


CHEMICAL TESTS FOR INTOXICATION. National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 1938. 39pp. 

REPORT ON METERED PARKING IN 80 CITIES. 
By W. P. Edmonson, city manager, Pontiac, 
Michigan. October, 1938. 3 sheets. (Tabula- 
tion of returns on questionnaire. ) 
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EDUCATION 


THE OPERATION OF SCHOOL BUSSES IN VIRGINIA 
Counties. League of Virginia Counties, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 1939. 14pp. 25 cents. 

EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP. By Howard E. 
Wilson. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1938. 272pp. 
$2.75. 

HicH ScHoot aANnpD Lire. By Francis T. 
Spaulding. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1939. 377pp. 
$3. 

THE EXTENT OF EQUALIZATION SECURED 
THROUGH STATE SCHOOL FuNDs. By Newton 
Edwards and Herman G. Richey. United 
States Advisory Committee on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 1938. 55pp. 15 cents. 

ADULT EpucaTIon. By F. W. Reeves and others. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42 Street, New York. 1938. 171pp. $2. 

THE ScHooL HEALTH ProGRAM. By C. E. A. 
Winslow. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
330 West 42 Street, New York. 1938. 120pp. 
$1.50. 

PREPARATION OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL. By 
Charles H. Judd. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
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pany, Inc., 330 West 42 Street, New York. 
1938. 14lpp. $1.50. 

THE PROBLEM OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
FINANCE IN ILLINoIs. By O. F. Weber. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 1938. 174pp. 

MotTIon PICTURES AND RapIo; MODERN TECH- 
NIQUES FOR EpucATION. By Elizabeth Laine. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 West 
42 Street, New York City. 1938. 165pp. 


ELECTION 


REPORT OF THE INTERIM COMMITTEE ON ELEc- 
TION LAWS TO THE LEGISLATURE OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA. The Committee, state 
capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota. 1939. 166pp. 

THE Use oF VoTING MACHINES IN THIRTY- 
Five Cities or Counties. By Max P. 
Heavenrich, Jr. Flint Institute of Research 
and Planning, Flint, Michigan. 1939. 24pp. 
50 cents. 


JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 


A MANUAL FOR JUSTICES OF THE PEACE IN WIs- 
CONSIN. League of Wisconsin Municipalities, 
30 East Johnson Street, Madison. 1938. 29pp. 
$1. 
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Personnel Exchange Service 


This section lists known vacancies, personnel available, appointments and 
promotions in the government service. Personnel agencies and appointing 
authorities are invited to make use of this section inaugurated to aid in 
the development of the career idea in the public administrative service. 














POSITIONS OPEN 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY (123,356). City Man- 
ager. Paul Morton, city manager since the 
adoption of the plan four years ago, has re- 
signed to accept a position with a private con- 
cern effective March 1. The council consists 
of nine members elected at large on a nonpar- 
tisan ballot for a term of four years. An 
entire new council will be elected in May, 1939. 
Utilities operated: a sewage disposal plant, 
water works, port facilities, and municipal mar- 
ket. According to William J. Connor, mayor, 
it is unlikely that any effort will be made to 
fill the position until after the May election. 

COMMITTEE ON TRAINING FOR PUBLIC AD- 
MINISTRATION, UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. /n- 
Service Fellowships in Public Administration. A 
number of fellowships, carrying stipends of from 
$1,000 to $1,500 each, will be available for the 


academic year 1939-40. Applicants must be 
under 35 years of age, college graduates, and 
must have had not less than three years of ex- 
perience in public service. They must be en- 
dorsed by their governmental employers, and 
secure a leave of absence. Programs of study, 
concentrated in public administration, may be 
directed toward advanced degrees. Application 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Committee, 13 University Library, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and must be 
submitted before April 1, 1939. 

PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA (28,564). City Man- 
ager. The council has not yet appointed a suc- 
cessor to John P. Broome, who resigned effec- 
tive February 14 to accept a position with the 
United States Housing Authority. The next 
councilmanic election will be held in 1940. Prob- 
able salary, $5,000. Applications should be sent 
to Mayor John R. Jolly. 
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4 ; velt as director of the Bureau of the Budget. 
APPOINTMENTS y a Mr. Smith was formerly on the staff of the 
D ARTHUR M. FIELD has resigned his position Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research and 
i- as city manager of Winchester, Virginia, to ac- later was with the League of Kansas Munici- 
cept the position of director of the industrial palities. Since 1937 he has been on leave of 
[- division of the Memphis, Tennessee, Chamber absence from the League to serve as director 
e. of Commerce, effective April 1. Mr. Field, of the budget for the state of Michigan. 
st who holds a C. E. degree from Cornell Univer- A. E. STocKBuRGER, drector of finance for 
sity, has served Winchester as city manager for . the state of California for the last four years, 
six years, and for about 13 years was engaged was recently appointed administrative assis- 
in the construction engineering and manufactur- tant to the mayor of Los Angeles. He will act 
C ing fields in Rochester, New York. as financial advisor, secure more coordination 
rE WALTER MATSCHECK, who has a master’s de- between departments, and eliminate duplication 
te gree from the University of Wisconsin and was Of work. Mr. Stockburger was formerly city 
for many years director of the Kansas City manager of Alhambra, South Pasadena, and 
Y- Civic Research Institute, has been appointed Ventura, California. 
P. head of the Bureau of Audits and Investigations W. R. L. Taytor, Jr., for the past two years 
ch of the United States Railway Retirement esearch assistant to the city manager of Nor- 
p. Board. During the past few years Mr. Mat- folk, Virginia, has been appointed a staff mem- 
scheck has been on the staff of the Committee ber of the Civic Research Institute of Kansas 
on Public Administration and Social Security of | City, Missouri. Mr. Taylor received a bachelor’s 
the Social Science Research Council. degree in political science from the College of 
Harotp D. SmitH, who has a master’s de- William and Mary in 1937. 
S- gree in municipal administration from the Uni- Marvin L. WESTMORELAND, formerly account- 
’S, versity of Michigan and has been director of ant of the city of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
P. the Michigan Municipal League for the past ten _has been appointed director of finance and pur- 
years, has been appointed by President Roose- chases at Greenville, North Carolina. 
Along many avenues, progress is beginning to uproot the old trees and 
tangled underbrush of the “jungle of American politics’ — the county. 
a Twelve thoughtful studies of the effect of state controls, home rule efforts, 
‘ consolidation of areas and functions, adoption of new methods — indeed 
be a thoroughly comprehensive view of recent developments in this field — are 
eX- included in the County Government Issue (February 1939) of the 
en- 
ind 
dy, 
be NATIONAL MUNICIPAL REVIEW 
ion 
of 50 cents each; annual subscription, 12 issues, $5.00 
er- 
be 
Published by 
an- 
uc- 
the NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
ns 309 East 34th Street New York City 
ob- 
ent 
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J. M. CLEMINSHAW 
COMPANY 


APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS 


Specializing in the Revaluation of Munici- 
palities for Local Tax Purposes 


UNION COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND 


McGRAW-HILL BLDG., NEW YORK 


Illustrated brochure and moving picture film 
upon request 











THE GAMEWELL 
COMPANY 
Fire Alarm Specialists 


Surveys — Reports — Recommendations with- 
out cost or obligation to any municipality 


applying. 


Sales Promotional Department 
NEWTON UPPPER FALLS, MASS. 




















TODAY'S ELGIN 


In the years since 1914, when the first 
ELGIN went into use, over 500 cities have 
enjoyed the many advantages of its correct 
design. 


One feature they like is its easy dumping 
method. A quick, easy pull of the lever and 
ELGIN dumps its load at the front of the 
machine, outside the wheel-base, parallel to 
the curb. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 
501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
New York U.S.A. Chicago 























BLACK & VEATCH 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Sewerage, Sewage Disposal, Water Supply, Water 
Purification, Electric Lighting Power Plants. Valua- 
tions, Special Investigations, Reports and Laboratory. 


E. B. Black N.T. Veatch, Jr. A. P. Learned J. F. Brown 
R. E. Lawrence C. 1. Dodd W.G. Fowler €E. L. Filby 
F. M. Veatch 


4706 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 


ARTHUR L. MULLERGREN 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Specialist in 
Electric Light, Power and Water Pumping 


202 Fairfax Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 











ARTHUR STEDRY HANSEN 
Consulting Actuary 


RETIREMENT PLANS 


Valuations, analyses and counsel in their de- 
velopment, reorganization and administration 


Field Building Chicago 








THE AMERICAN 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU 


Organized to assist municipalities and public 
groups in public utility valuations, 
rates, franchises, accounting, 
and municipal surveys 


JOHN BAUER, Ph. D., Director 
280 Broadway New York, N. Y. 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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